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SOME NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT 
Witus L. UHL 
University of Washington 

EDUCATIONAL measurement can be conducted with reference to either 
the aims or the results of education or both. There is no difference 
between measuring what is actually done and measuring what is ex- 
pected in edueation, except that what is actually done may not agree 
with what is expected. Whatever is measured depends for its signifi- 
eance upon whether or not it will influence conduct, for all educative 
effort is expected to eventuate in conduct. 

For the purposes of this discussion, conduct is divided roughly into 
six types, namely, problem solving, acquisition of knowledge, acquisi- 
tion of skill, social competence, creative activity, and esthetic experienc- 
ing. Obviously, these types of behavior are neither mutually exclusive 
nor sharply compartmentalized. Many characteristics are common to 
all of them. Measurements as usually administered fail signally to 
appraise certain of these forms of behavior. 

A common characteristic of all types of progressive conduct, 1. ¢., 
all edueative activity, is the improved adjustment of the individual to 
the external world and to the conditions which exist within himself. 
Much of this improved adjustment is due to the development of modes 

ndireet responses to stimuli, as problem solving. In this sense, all 
the mental funetions just named are fundamentally processes of adjust- 
ment or problem solving. This relationship can be made more clear by 
discussing the relationship of problem solving to the five other functions. 

\ pupil may, of course, be unable to state his problem clearly when 

acquires knowledge or skill. Ordinarily his training is planned so 

For a diseussion of these types of conduct, see Powers, Francis F., and Uhl, 


L. Psyehological Principles of Education (New York: The Century Com- 


1933), Chapter ITT. 
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that he aequires knowledge, as in science or history, for the purpose of 
solving a problem or avoiding a problem by acquiring someone else’s 
solutions and thus improving his adjustment to his world. In socia! life. 
he may find that certain reactions yield desired results, which, through 
problem solving, add to sociai competence. In mathematics or music or 
any other subject, a resourceful teacher may suggest activity that, to the 
pupil, is original or, in a sense, creative. A problem in creative activity 
may thus arise. This problem may contribute, as in the ‘‘creation’’ of 
geometrical designs, to the pupil’s esthetic experience. Relationships 
between problem solving and the other mental functions and also the 
development of attitudes and values are analogous. This brief state- 
ment aims only to indicate that such relationships exist and that all fune- 
tions often appear concurrently. Measurement of any one mental fune- 
tion will indicate the amount and importance of another function only 
as far as two or more functions are correlative in a specific form of 
adjustment. 

a. Problem solving—If progressive conduct consists of improved 
adjustment, there is an implication that an individual’s earlier adjust. 
ment has been found inadequate. This inadequacy will have arisen and 
will have been recognized in a crisis, momentous or minor, in the indi- 
vidual’s life. The initial characteristic of problem solving is the meeting 
of an issue and the recognition that a new pattern of conduct must be 
developed. The final characteristic is the discovery of a relationship 
that, when applied to conduct, ends the crisis. The ability to see these 
relationships, and therefore, knowledge of them, are essential, and this 
ability and knowledge should be measured. It is recognized, of course, 
that the most skillful pupil transfers much of what he gains and that 
complete measurement of problem solving will show the amount of such 
transfer of method and subject matter. 

b. The acquisition of knowledge.—The acquisition of knowledge con- 
sists of the registering of a datum or the making of a datum either more 
definite and indelible or meaningful. This conception of acquiring 
knowledge assumes (1) that the pupil is an active organism in a stimulus- 
response situation; (2) that the pupil interprets this experience; (3 
that the pupil shows evidence of having registered and interpreted the 
datum by his appropriate response to it; and (4) that, in future situa- 
tions, the pupil will be guided by prior experiences.’ 


* Dewey, John. Essays in Experimental Logic (Chicago: University of Chicag» 
Press, 1916), pp. 390-442. 
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In this ease, measurement can be in terms of subject matter. The 
relative ease of identifying items of subject matter leads to an extensive 
use of such measurement. In employing this form of measurement solely, 
one must assume that the subject matter has been significant to the pupil. 
Otherwise, the real point of measurement—the change in the pupil’s 
adjustment—will be missed. 

e. The acquisition of skill—The acquisition of skill consists of the 
conditioning of a responding organism to perform an act effectively. 
Skill may be chiefly either ‘‘mental’’ or motor. The four assumptions 
concerning the acquisition of knowledge apply also to the acquisition 
of skill. No sharp line separates the measurement of skill from that 
of problem solving ability in general. 

d. Social competence——Social competence enables one to react in- 
telligently to external social stimulation and to stimulate others so to 
react to oneself. A child’s social competence begins when he observes 
that his own eonduet, if appropriate for his needs, produces desirable 
conduct in others. As ability to direct conduct increases, he becomes 
skillful in obtaining from his attendants the objects of his desires, and 
he learns also to interpret the responses made by others to himself. Social 
competence combines, therefore, the three preceding functions—problem 
solving, the aequisition of knowledge, and the acquisition of skill. As 
socially competent persons have elaborate systems of covert reactions, 
and as social competence involves complex characteristics, the measure- 
ment of this funetion is very difficult. It is measured only indirectly 
and in part when tests of knowledge are applied. 

e. Creative activity.—Creative activity is an expressive process of 
reconciling or balaneing internal and external conditions. It differs in 

irpose, character, and outcome from problem solving. Instead of 
problem solving in the general sense, there is here a balancing of forces, 
nternal and external, reached only through the artist’s unique, creative 
se of media of expression. In creative activity, as in problem solving, 
a situation demanding activity must first arise; but, in the one, desired 
expression of empathie attitude gives the urge, while, in the other, de- 
sired adjustment of relatively unemotionalized data impels. The data 
creative activity are moods, unique experiences, standards of expres- 

, and media of expression. In creative activity, these data produce 

emergent, whose quality is dependent upon the individual’s use of 

media of expression at his command. This function, like others, can 
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be measured adequately only in terms of its own media or necessary cor- 
relates. 

f. Esthetic experiencing.—X¥sthetie experiencing is an empathic, 
emotional extension of oneself into a situation which may have been, 
may be about to be, or is being expressed through creative activity. It 
is an indirect response, and, as an accompaniment of creative activity 
or as the experiencing of what has already been created, this process 
employs the same data as creative activity. A%sthetic experiences are 
unique in the same ways and for the same reasons that creative activities 
are unique. It differs from appraisal much as creative activity differs 
from problem solving. The terminology may be more clear if one ob- 
serves that the term appreciation is here understood to subsume both 
appraisal and esthetic ér pe ru neing. That which is ‘‘appreciated”’ 1S 
‘good’’ primarily for the individual, and it is an intelligently aeccept- 
able *‘good’’ to the extent that it has been appraised and found to 
satisfy all the possible conditions and results of experienced objects.’ 
Appraisal is problem solving, while esthetic experiencing is an empathic 
balancing of moods, standards, and media in a creating or recreating 
process. In both processes, values are involved: in appraisal, the values 
arise from a desire to adjust external conditions; in wsthetic experienc. 
ing, they arise from a desire to initiate, continue, or enhance certain 
satisfying internal conditions. This function ean be measured, there- 
fore, in terms of the standards and media of empathic experiences. 

Representative batteries of tests ordinarily omit the measurement of 
many of the foregoing aspects of conduct. If the results of such tests 
are accepted as revealing the entire status or improvement of a pupil 
there must be extreme assumptions of the interrelationship of specifies 
One must assume, for example, that when knowledge is measured, thv 
pupil’s moods are thereby discovered, that his ability to use the know!- 
edge in social situations is found, or that his emotional drive in creative 
activity is indicated. Such considerations emphasize the importance 0! 
utilizing such additional measurements as those recently evaluated by 


¢ 
M 


Rice and others.’ Rice and his collaborators indicate possibilities 


*Powers and Uhl, op. cit., pp. 101-102 and 114-116. 
*Dewey, John. The Quest for Certainty (Minton, Balch and Company, 192), 


p. 265. 


Rice, Stuart A. Methods in Social Science. Chicago: University of Chicag 
Press, 1931. 
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cor- the evaluation of social competence through a variety of the products of 


human activity. While such measurements are gross, they suggest pos- 
bilities which are all but overlooked in many programs of educational 


. s1D1 
7 measurement. They suggest attempts to extend their methods to other 

7 negleeted functions, as problem solving in general, social competence, 
vity creative activity, and esthetic experiencing. 
tne Having suggested deficiencies in measurements, the writer may prop- 
are erly be expeeted to hazard constructive plans for eliminating these de- 
ities fieiencies. First, tests of problem solving may consist mainly of the 
ffers steps to be taken, the reasons for these steps, and the kind of data to 
oh. be used. Sueh tests would minimize the manipulation of data, as such 
both manipulation would be tested by existing forms of measuring both the 

is knowledge and skill required in such manipulation. Tests of this kind 
ept would probably be similar to the exercises now extensively used in 
1 to arithmetic. 
ets.’ Second, tests of social competence may consist mainly of social ad- 
thie justment problems.* Such tests would involve intricate social settings 
ting which would approximate conditions which are common in actual social 
lunes life. They would foree the individual to assume attitudes which ordi- 
pre narily upset the even tenor of living and would then reveal his reactions 
fail in these erucial situations. The successful administration of such tests 
ert might require that they be given in blocks distributed over a period of 

weeks to obtain a true cross section of an individual’s life. These tests 

t of would require the characteristics of problem solving in general, and 
onte they would need to guarantee that the problems of social competence 
pil as used in the tests were actual and not merely academic for the persons 
ies ested. They could not assume, for example, that memorized knowledge 
th of what were good to do would insure the doing of good. 
wl Third, tests of creative ability would consist of situations similar to 
rive those for which ereative training had already been given, and they 
of would be evaluated by reference to criteria believed to be valid for judg- 
by ng creative products. This would involve an analysis of the use of each 
of of the data of creative activity. 


fourth, tests of esthetic experiencing would require, first of all, that 
person undergoing the tests be engaged in esthetic experiencing. 


rwise, the tests would measure the ability to appraise a work of 


Symonds, Percival M. Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. New York: The 
Company, 1931. 
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art and not the ability to experience it in an esthetic manner. If, as 


may be the case, appraisal is a part of esthetic experiencing, the knowl- M 
edge and problem solving ability required for appraisal would neces 

sarily be measured. This measurement might leave untouched the mor 
erucial task of evaluating the emphatie balancing of moods, standards 

and media of expression referred to above as essential in wsthetic ex 
periencing. As soon as moods can be evaluated in terms which are mor 

exact than verbal descriptions, the measurement of this function can be " 
more reliable and valid. Meanwhile, it is possible that verbal descriptions 

ean be more accurately appraised by the use of the technique whic! 

Barr has developed for standardization and evaluation of verbal deserip 

tions in the appraisal of teaching.’ han 


tarr, A. 8S. Characteristic Differences in the Teaching Performance of Goo 


EN 


and Poor Teachers of the Social Studies, Bloomington, Illinois: Publie Schoo! Pul expe 


lishing Company, 1929. See also Barr, A. 8. ‘‘Causal Investigations in Supervision 
and Teaching,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXIV (December, 1951), | 


381-383. l 
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LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM IN RELATION TO ATTENDANCE 
AND COSTS? 


CHARLES EVERETT MYERS 
State Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia 


(He almost universal belief that a nine or ten months’ school term is 
| minimum essential for an effective school system, gives ample justifi- 
cation for research and experimentation to determine the measured dif- 
ferences between terms of different length. If it is not universal, cer- 
tainly it is common practice, for a ‘‘standard’’ school term to be main- 

ned at the expense of: an adequate supply of teaching and learning 
tools, supervision of teaching, sanitary conditions, the quality of teach- 
ng (as salaries affeet it), and other more or less important items of school 
expense. A belief or an opinion which requires such a large proportion 
of edueational funds, even though such items just enumerated are neg- 
lected, calls for the closest serutiny. 

Attendanee data have not been adequately studied in relation to 

inges in term length. School workers have generally assumed that 
better attendanee must follow a longer term; however, many school 
trons, (especially in rural districts where common personal observation 
s most reliable), continue to argue that a six months’ term is all that is 
ceded. If there is a rigid compulsory attendance law and if this law is 
‘oreed, inereased attendance would appear to be a necessary sequel to 
nereased term. Also, other things being equal, an increased term 
ist cost proportionally more. But the ‘‘ifs’’ and the ‘‘other things be- 
x equal’’ eannot be taken for granted. Each school system spends 
uey keeping a record of attendance and costs, and it is a simple matter 
letermine what changes in these items accompany changes in length 
erm, or how attendance and costs are related to term length. 

‘he Direetors of Educational Research in seven southern states com- 

| data for the average length of school term in days, the average 

ber of days attended school per annum per school census child and 
per eapita cost of schools based on enrollment for 446 counties. Fig- 


\n abstraet from a manuscript in the office of the State Department of Educa- 
f the same title and by the same author) presented before the American Educa- 
Research Association, Section on Problems of Administration and Supervision, 
polis, March 1, 1933. The study was sponsored by the Virginia State Depart- 
f Edueation, the Rosenwald Fund and the Association of Directors of Educa- 
Research in the Southern States. 
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ure I presents a general graphic summary of the term and attendance 
data for 1929-30. 


FIGURE I 
SCHOOL TERMS AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1929-30 
(WHITE AND NEGRO) 
Length of School Terms in Days (Reported for 446 Counties in Seven Southern 


States) with the Range in the Distribution of the Number of Days Attended 
Per School Census Child for Each Term Length and the Means of the Distributions 
Length of Term in Days—Each Cirele Representing One or More Cases 
Range in the Distribution of the Number of Days Attended Per School Census 
Child for Each Term Length 
Means of the Distributions for Number of Days Attended. 
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The continuous row of cireles represent, in rank order, the various 
term lengths reported for the 446 counties. When a circle represents 
one county only, the average days attended per school census child is 
represented by a dot on the same line below it. When the cirele repre 
sents two or more counties, the range in attendance from the lowest to 
the highest for any county with the designated term length is represented 
by a perpendicular line broken by a circle about a dot. This encircled 
dot designates the mean number of days attended per school child in al! 
the counties with the term length indicated. If all the school popula- 
tion were in school each day the schools were open, both “‘term’’ and 
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‘“ottendanee’’ would be represented by one row of encircled dots and 
there would be no perpendicular lines. If there were perfect positive 
correlation between ‘‘term’’ and ‘‘attendance,’’ the perpendicular lines 
would all be replaced by encircled dots in a continuous row parallel to 


the row of eireles. If ‘‘on the average’’ there were perfect positive cor- 
relation between ‘‘term’’ and average ‘‘attendance,’’ the perpendicular 
lines could remain; but the encireled dots would form a continuous row 
parallel to the row of circles representing ‘‘term.’’ The number of days 
represented by a dot divided by the number of days represented by the 
**term’’ used. Or put another 


oe 


circle above it gives the percentage of the 
way, the distance from the base line to a dot represents the portion of the 
term used and the distance from the dot to the circle above it, represents 
the portion of the term wasted. The average number of days attended 
in the 446 counties (86) is only 57 percent of the average number of days 
in the term (151), hence 43 percent of the term is reported as wasted in 
these 446 counties.” 

The Pearson Coefficient of Correlation (r) for length of term and 
length of attendanee is: for terms of 95 to 124 days, r = .28 = .14; for 
terms of 125 to 150 days, r = .20 + .05 and for terms of 151 to 190 days, 
r= 26 + .04. 

When these data are segregated for white and negro schools and 
plotted, similar diagrams are obtained showing the same general lack of 
causal relationship. Also similar data secured for the year 1925-26 were 
studied and show no significant differences in these respects from those 
for 1929-30. 

The 446 counties were ranked for increased term length in 1929-350 
over 1925-26 and the changes in number of days attended per school 
census child were studies. Figure II presents the data for every tenth 
county in such a manner that if a day added to or subtracted from the 
school term always resulted, respectively, in a day added to or subtracted 
from attendance, the row of circles representing change in length of term 
and the seattered dots representing change in attendance would become 
one row of encircled dots. 

Such faets as the following may be secured from the complete data 

r the 446 counties: 


No correction has been made for private school and college enrollment. Such 
rreetion would reduce the publie school population in Virginia by approximately 
reent, 
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66 counties had decreased terms of 1 to 47 days 
24 of these counties had increased attendance of 1 to 50 days 
37 of these counties had decreased attendance of 1 to 44 days 
5 of these counties had. no change in attendance 


FIGURE II 
GAIN IN SCHOOL TERM AND GAIN IN ATTENDANCE 


Days Increase in Length of School Terms and Days Increase in ‘‘ Days Attended Per 


School Census Child’’ (White and Negro) in 1929-30 Over 1925-26 in Every Tent! 
County Selected from 446 Counties in Seven Southern States 
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30 eounties 
17 of these 
10 of these 
3 of these 


126 eounties 
31 of these 
24 of these 
64 of these 

7 of these 


81 counties 
20 of these 
8 of these 
14 of these 
32 of these 
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had no change in term 

counties had increased attendance of 1 
counties had decreased attendance of 2 
counties had no change in attendance 


inereased the term 1 to 5 days 

counties decreased attendance 1 to 31 
counties increased attendance 1 to 4 
counties increased attendance 5 to 37 
counties had no change in attendance 


increased the term 6 to 10 days 

counties decreased attendance 2 to 24 
counties increased attendance 1 to 4 
counties increased attendance 6 to 10 
counties inereased attendance 11 to 49 


6 of these counties had no change in attendance 


88 counties 
17 of these 
5 of these 
17 of these 
l4 of these 
5 of these 


54 counties 
7 of these 
3 of these 
tl of these 
3 of these 


he data show clearly 
rthened term and inereased attendance. 
trends are working independently. 


increased the term 11 to 20 days 

counties decreased attendance 1 to 37 
counties increased attendance 1 to 4 
counties increased attendance 5 to 20 
counties increased attendance 21 to 61 
counties had no change in attendance 


increased the term 21 to 88 days 

counties decreased attendance 2 to 17 
counties increased attendance to 4 
counties inereased attendance 5 to 83 
counties had no change in attendance 


at 


o* 
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to 23 days 
to 29 days 


days 
days 
days 


days 
days 
days 
days 


days 
days 
days 
days 


days 
days 


days 


‘ that there is a general upward trend in both 
They also show that these 
Where an increased attendance 


mpanies an inereased term, it is impossible to say that the lengthened 


| was not at least a partial cause of increased attendance: 


But in- 


sed attendance oceurs with decreased terms and decreased attendance 


increased terms, or change in attendance in excess to the change in 
. often enough to show that the causes for the changes work inde- 


le ntly. 


The faets stated above can be used to show that attendance 


eased or deereased independently of the term length change in 265 
ie 446 counties. Due to the nature of the data, positive evidence of 
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FIGURE Ill 
SCHOOL TERMS AND SCHOOL COSTS 1929-30 
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(WHITE AND NEGRO) P 
Length of School Term in Days (Reported for 446 Counties in Seven Southern 
States) with Range in the Distribution of the Per Capita Costs Per Child Enrolled 
for Each Term Length and the Means of the Distributions Se 
Length of Term in Days—Each Cirele Representing One or More Causes nm 
| Range in the Distribution of the Per Capita School Costs Per Child Enrolled + 
Each Term Length 
Means of the Distributions for Per Capita School Costs Per Child Enrolled uM 
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no relationship between term and attendance is not shown for the remain- 
ing 181 counties; but it is safe to conclude that in all but a few excep- 
tional eases, the lengthened term has not been the cause of the increased 
attendance in these 181 counties, for which positive evidence was not 
secured, any more than it was in 265 counties where positive evidence of 
no relationship is available. 

Figure III shows how per capita school costs based upon enrollment 
are related (or unrelated) to the length of the school term. If these 
data are grouped in frequency distributions and plotted, they will show 
that costs increase at an accelerated rate as the term is lengthened. Here, 
however, as with attendance and term length, averages simply serve to 
cover up the significant facts in the case. The true picture is concerned 
with individual situations as presented in Figure III. A county with a 
term length of 164 days may have a per pupil cost of $27 or $95. A 
pupil day costs from $0.08 to $0.58. One school term of 149 days costs 
more than other terms of 180 days. One term of 137 days costs less than 
another of 61 days. These data simply show that there are extreme 
variations in sehool costs and that the status of term length does not 
permit a prediction of school costs for any particular county. They also 
show that, on the average, long school terms have a tendency to cost more 
per pupil day than short terms. The argument for longer terms claim- 
ing lower unit costs is not supported by the practice in these 446 counties. 
These data say nothing about the quality of the offering in the school 
as related to costs, except as the average days attended per school census 
child may be an index of the school’s ability to maintain its contact with 


those who should be reached. Figure IV presents this relationship. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study compared length of school term in 446 counties in seven 
southern states with school attendance and school costs. 

The data were collected by State Directors of Educational Research 
for the years 1925-26 and 1929-30. 

The following facts were determined : 

a. There have been positive trends toward longer school terms and 
better attendance. 

No great difference in relationships were found in the data for 
1925-26 and 1929-30 or for White and Negro schools separately. 
Counties with short school terms are about as likely to have a good 
record for total days attended per school census child as counties 
with long school terms. 
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FIGURE IV 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND SCHOOL COSTS 1929-30 
(WHITE AND NEGRO) 
Average Days Attended Per School Census Child (446 Counties in Seven Southern 


States) with the Range in the Distribution of the Per Capita Costs Per Child Enrolled 
for Each Attendance Record and the Means of the Distributions 


© Average Days Attended Per School Census Child 


| Range in the Distribution of the Per Capita School Costs Per Child Enrolled for 
Each Attendance Record 


-) Means of the Distributions for Per Capita Costs Per Child Enrolled 
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d. Changes in length of school term from that in 1925-26 to that 
1929-30 are not generally accompanied by corresponding changes 
in the total days attended per school census child. 

e. Forty-three percent of the school term is wasted in these 446 cou 
ties through non-attendance. 
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f. Though averages show a positive tendency for costs per day per 
pupil to inerease as the school term is lengthened, the length of 
term for any individual county is a very poor index as to per pupil 
costs in that county. ; 


rom the above facts the following conclusions are justified : 

[hat the length of school term is a local (rather than a state) issue 
insofar as increasing total days attended per pupil of the school census 
s concerned. 

[hat the minimum school term should be stated in days attended per 
pupil rather than in days the schools are to be kept open. 

That a forty-three percent waste in the use of the school term offers 
a fine opportunity for economy or increasing the efficiency of schools. 
lhe need for experimental evidence as to how much time children 
should spend in school and how that time should be distributed through 
the year is emphasized by these data. Various time limits and organi- 
zations should be tested out under experimental conditions. 
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INTRODUCING THE LEARNING CURVE TO HIGH-SCHOOL 
JUNIORS* 


Mazig EARLE WAGNER 
University of Buffalo 


IN an attempt to give a class of high-school juniors in Study Tech- 
niques an elementary understanding of the learning process and the 


learning curve, the author used the task of cancelling A’s and B’s in 
the following pied material : 


OKYFAUHBPAQGMRVBWLYXBZFYAHWNTRVTYORKYFAUHB 
PAQGMRVBWLY XBZFYAHWNTRVTYOOKAU HBPAQGMRVBW 
LYXBZFYAHWNTRVTY YFOKAUHBPAQGMRVBWLY XBZPY A 
HWNTRVTYYFOOKYFVTYAU HBPAQGMRVBWLYXBZPFY AHW 
NTROKYFVTYAUHBPAQGMRVBWLYXBZPFY AHWNTRMOKYF 
VTYNTRAUHBPAQGMRVBWLY XBZFY AHWOKYFVTYNTRAU 
HBPAQGMRVBWLYXBZFY AHWNOAUHBPAQGMRVBWLY XBZ 
FYAHWNTRVTYKYPFOAU HBPAQGMRVBWLY XBZFY AHWNT 
RVTYKYFMOKYFVTY RAUHBPAQGMRVBWLY XBZFYAHWNT 
AUHBPAQGMRVBWLYXBZFYAHWNTROKYFVTYR 


The pied material was repeated in double-spaced mimeographed pages, 
each student being provided with three such pages. The instructions 
were to cancel A’s and B’s for one-half minute, rest one-half minute (dur- 
ing which there was fairly complete relaxation with exchange of number 
of cancellations made and other talk among the students), cancel one 
half minute . . . for twenty consecutive work periods. The instructor 
gave ‘‘ready, start’’ and ‘‘stop”’ signals. 

During the remainder of the forty-five minute class period, each stu- 
dent counted his caneellations per one-half minute period and constructed 
a learning curve for his data. Figure I gives the average cancellation 
curve for the complete class (87 members), and for one student. 

During the following class period, each member of the class placed 
the ‘‘average class learning curve’’ on his graph for comparison pur 
poses. This was followed by a description of the learning curves which 

* This study was made possible through a grant from the General Educatio 


Board, and is part of a larger project, the purpose of which is better articulat 
between high school and college. 
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resulted in sueh deseriptive terms as: (a) a general upward trend, (b) 
initial rapid rise and probable reasons for such rise, (¢) major and 


nor plateaux (including a discussion of their causes, ¢.g. loss of in- 


terest, competitive spurts, fatigue periods, the formation of new co- 
jrdinations—change from looking for A’s and B’s to a rhythmic jabbing 
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at the page), (d) alpinizations or zigzags in the upward trend of the 
individual eurves, and (e) the concept of physiological limit. 

The students were greatly stimulated during both periods, and sub- 
sequent tests produced a large percentage of excellent essays on th¢ 
learning curve. The combination of student interest with excellence of 
subsequent student performance leads the author to recommend the use 
of such cancellation material for the introduction of the learning curve 
to similar groups. One additional suggestion is made, namely, a work 
period of thirty rather than twenty minutes. Such a period would pro- 
duce a greater number of graphs showing a flattening of the curve toward 
the upper end, and thus a better discussion of the physiological limit. 
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MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS: A DIGEST 


A. DurYEE CrooKs " 

Glenn Rock, New Jersey : 
[x recent years there have been hundreds of articles in educational 
periodicals, seores of chapters in texts for teachers, and some reports of 
actual research in the field of school marks and marking systems. There 
is revealed much divergence of opinion on the reliability of marks, their 
purposes, the methods of their presentation, and even their necessity. 
The objeet of this paper is to digest and summarize some of the contri- 

butions found in a study of the literature on the subject. 


NEED FOR MARKS 


If marks are not necessary to effective teaching and learning, much 
time and energy spent in efforts to improve them has been largely wasted. 
Yet Crew (12) is of the opinion that marks are a hindrance to free inter- 
course between teachers and pupils and that they divert attention from 
education itself. Morrison (46) deplores the factory psychology they de- 
velop and the attitude that they are analogous to wages. Hillbrand (28) 
irgues that marks ereate the atmosphere of the poker game and strengthen 
the desire to ‘‘get by.’’ Hutchins (29) suggests the substitution of an 
intimate knowledge of the individual and an enlightened program of ex- 
aminations in place of eredits, grades, and attendance records. Lund (36) 
advocates that reports to parents simply note the subjects in which good 
work is being done and those other subjects in need of special attention. 


Forman (21) terms marks a certificate of educational veneer and an arti- 
ficial’ stimulation which furnishes fear motivation while it lasts. He : 
would replace them with creative credit for the pupil who creates any- 
thing showing original effort, use of knowledge, and work done. Odell 


ol) states that marks are too largely the chief incentive, thus leading 
'o working for ulterior rewards, cheating, self conceit, overwork, dis- 
couragement, and jealousy, but he concludes that it is human nature to 
do better what is to be rated by some one else. Madsen (37) points out 

i the claim of better work without marks is, by its very nature, im- 
possible to demonstrate, that comparison of pupil achievements is inevi- 

ble that the misuse of marks rather than their use is in need of censure, 
it progressive schools would simply use other tests and techniques 
ose now common. 
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PURPOSES OF MARKING 

Probably the majority of educators would agree with this summary 
by Madsen. Most of the writers imply as much by devoting their time 
to other phases of the problem and assuming the necessity of marking 
systems without arguments pro or con. Several do consider, however, 
the purposes of marks. Trabue (72) mentions classification, guidance, 
evidence of character and effort, and measurement of the relative effec. 
tiveness of teaching. A committee of California principals (78) lists in- 
dication of the degree of mastery, information to the parent, reward, and 
prediction of future suecess. Madsen (37) mentions goals and motiva- 
tion as additional functions. The fifteen purposes now in use noted by 
Symonds (69) are: inform pupils of achievement, incite study, promote 
competition, determine promotion, diagnose weak spots in pupils’ achieve- 
ment, ascertain quality of instruction, determine admission to high school, 
place a pupil in school, determine admission to college, provide reports 
to parents, determine credits and honors, aid in educational and voea- 
tional guidance, rate teachers, predict a pupil’s suecess, study efficiency 
of a school. A brief yet inclusive summary might mention pupil and 
parental information, guidance, classification and certification, motiva- 
tion, and measurement of educational efficiency as the primary aims of 
all marking systems. 


RELIABILITY OF MARKS 


Many investigators have demonstrated the variability and unreli- 
ability of school marks as they have been used. Starch and Elliott (64) 
in 1912 and 1913 reported on an English examination paper graded by 
142 teachers with the resulting marks ranging from 50 percent to 95 per- 
cent, a geometry paper corrected by 118 teachers with marks from 2s per- 
cent to 90 percent, and a history paper rated by 70 teachers with marks 
from 43 percent to 90 percent. At an even earlier date, F. W. Joln- 
son (30) had shown in the University of Chicago High School that the 
chanees of getting a high grade in Latin or Greek were three times wha! 
they were in English and that there was an even greater variation among 
teachers in the same department. Trabue (72) in 1924 reported that the 
percentage of failure in five large New Jersey high schools ranged from 
8 percent for the lowest to 27 percent for the highest, indicating a co 
siderable divergence in marking standards. Kelly (34) showed that 4 
mark of 70 percent in one school was better than one or 81 percent in 
another. He also pointed out that the Regents examiners in the state of 
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New York change one quarter of the teachers’ marks by 10 percent or 
more and a second quarter by 5 pereent to 10 percent. Wood (77) in 
his study of the College Entrance Board Examinations, discovered that 
one-fourth of all the candidates would have their marks reversed (one- 
eighth from failing to passing and one-eighth from passing to failing) if 
viven an alternative form of the same examination. Morlan (44) re- 
ports the ease of a pupil who had been presenting writings of de Maupas- 
sant as his own compositions, and yet receiving a grade of only B. Gray’s 
25) study in Indiana of the average change in pupil marks, from one 
marking period to the next, found it to be 75 percent of what it would 
have been by pure chance. On the other hand Cockerell (10) believes 
that fine distinetions in marking are possible. Bolton (4) presents an 
experiment in the seoring of arithmetic papers and claims that teachers’ 
marks are rather reliable under ordinary circumstances. He also uses 
some of Stareh’s (65) data in an effort to refute the latter’s conclusions 
as to variability. Rugg’s (57) statement, however, that each teacher has 
hewn his own seale would be accepted by most educators as all too true. 
The results as summarized by him are variability, unreliability, and in- 
consistency of distribution. 


MARKING BASES 

One cause for this immense variation in teachers’ marks has been the 
confusion in the minds of many concerning just what they were marking. 
Rugg (57) states that teachers’ grades measure complex or blanket abil- 
ities. For that reason, Campbell (8) favors specific printed statements 
or definitions of the requirements for each different mark. Whitten (75) 
suggests a detailed system based on preparation, application, knowledge, 
use of English, and progress. Reeder’s (55) Geneseo Seale and the 
standards proposed by Masters (38) are similar to that of Whitten just 
mentioned. Monroe (43) sees the need for a distinction between diag- 
nostic measures needed in the direction of learning and general measures 
for grading purposes. Ruch (56) emphasizes the fact that any marking 
system is arbitrary and therefore must be defined. F. W. Johnson (31), 
from a questionnaire answered by forty-three principals and teachers, 
obtained a list of forty-nine different bases used in marking. Some of 
the more frequently mentioned were: Achievement, effort and applica- 
lion, attitude and interest, general ability, reproduction of facts, improve- 
ment, examination results, and conduct. Johnson himself points out that 
achievement is the only justifiable base for a marking system. Kircher 
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and Brown (35) state that achievement and effort are the primary bases 
employed in California junior high schools. Similarly Odell (51) lists 
achievement, attitude, interest, effort, improvement, quality, quantity, 
and initiative as common factors but states that there is more or less 
agreement that ‘‘absolute achievement’’ should be the base of any single 
mark. 

Madsen (37), advocates that effort, deportment, and other such factors 
should be rated separately if at all. Nettles (47) favors an additional 
mark in citizenship. Lund (36) suggests that reports check citizenship 
traits, health factors, and work habits. Flinner (20) proposes an effi- 
ciency score obtained by dividing the average school grade of each pupil 
by an average of his intelligence test scores and teacher estimates of 
ability. Symonds (69) offers an index of studiousness based on the dif- 
ferences in standard deviations of each pupil in intelligence and achieve- 
ment. Ferguson (19) indicated that report cards could be checked to 
show when preparation, codperation in class, attendance, or test achieve- 
ments are unsatisfactory. Trabue (72) sees some advisability in report- 
ing accomplishment ratios to parents. Practically all these suggestions 
are intended, however, as bases for supplementary marks and are not in 
conflict with the idea that achievement should determine whatever rating 
a pupil is to receive. 


THE PERCENTAGE SYSTEM 


Probably the best known method of marking is the percentage system. 
As the result of several inherent weaknesses it is no longer so commonly 
used as was once.the ease. Several writers, including Madsen (7), 
Odell (51), and Ruch (56), mention the fact that it leads to an erroneous 
notion of accuracy. In view of all the investigations of the variability of 
marks already mentioned, to say nothing of others to which no reference 
has been made, it should be evident that, at present, any difference in 
grades of less than five percent is not significant. Two units of work. 
rated by different teachers or by the same teacher at different times, might 
receive the same mark, but it is quite possible that the one which at first 
was graded the better of the two might now receive the lower rating. A 
second objection to this system is the false assumption that, if differences 
of one percent could be made significant through refinements of stand- 
ardized tests or any other means, the increment from 70 percent to 71 
percent would be equal to the increment from 90 percent to 91 percent 
Statistically this assumption is fundamentally false as indicated by Ruch 
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50) and yet it is one which it would be difficult to divoree from the per- 
centage system. The same writer also points out that this method assumes 
measurement from absolute zero accomplishment to perfection itself. 
Madsen (37) also mentions this erroneous notion of an absolute measure. 
A boy may be given a mark of 90 pereent but who knows on what basis? 
Perhaps the test was so easy that every sixth grader should have made a 
perfect score. Then if an eighth grader made only 90 percent the mark 
has oné meaning. It would have an entirely different connotation if a 
class of high school freshmen had averaged only 70 percent on the same 
work. As edueators are awakening to these defects, the percentage sys- 
tem is being disearded. A recent questionnaire to four hundred Wiscon- 
sin Schools (79) revealed that, although over 50 percent were still using 
this method, 60 pereent no longer considered it desirable. Arnold (2) 
discovered that 85 pereent of California teacher training institutions are 
now employing literal symbols and Brooks (5) found only 20 percent of 
the colleges in Pennsylvania still reporting marks in percentage form. 
Whitten (75) learned, however, that the vast majority of letters, used in 
two hundred sixty high schools throughout the country, had direct per- 
centage equivalents. In other words, the change has been more apparent 
than real. The inability to grade as finely as one or two percent has been 
recognized but the erroneous assumption that the percentage system meas- 
ures absolute achievement is still quite prevalent. 


RANKING 


Many edueators have gone further than simply a change of symbols 
and advoeate a purely relative system of marking. Ranking pupils in 
order of aeeomplishment is one such method. Meyer (40) was among 
the first to point out the advantages of this plan. Ruch (56) is doubtful 
if educational measures have as yet risen much above the plane of rank- 
order. He demonstrates that all tests are fallible and that, in any com- 
parison of results from two different examinations, there is less difference 
in relative ranking than in the scores computed on a percentage basis. 
Rugg (59) likewise endorses ranking. F. W. Johnson (31) declares that 
tive exeelleney is more important than absolute quality. Nicol (48) 
suggests the value of the Oberlin modification of this system in which the 
number of ranks used is always greater than the number of students, thus 
viding means for indicating large gaps between individuals or for 
‘ing the whole elass as superior or inferior. Wittler (76) advocates 
' on each designated assignment or test, pupils receive points on the 
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same basis used in a track meet, that these be summarized for the term. 
and that the resulting ranks be the basis for term marks. Ellis (18), on 
the other hand is opposed to ranking. Steinway (66) states that it leads 
to self glorification and intellectual snobbery. R. H. Johnson (32) re. 
gards it as too coarse a method. Morrison (46) claims that, by ranking, 
the edueational product is lost to view. 


USE OF NORMAL CURVE 

An even more common system of relative marking makes use of the 
normal probability curve. In a five point seale, which is the usual prae- 
tice, a relatively small number of students receive either the highest or 
lowest mark and more are given ratings near the mean. Various per- 
centages of the total distribution have been suggested for each mark by 
Meyer (40), Dearborn (15), Cattell (9), Tidyman (71), Ellis (18), Eells 
(16), and Rugg (58). The latter’s figures are 7 percent A, 24 percent B, 
38 percent C, 24 percent D, 7 percent F. The basis of this system is the 
belief that among a sufficient number of students in school or college there 
is this so-called normal distribution of ability. Rugg (56) has found in 
many studies that marks are often skewed to the high end. W. T. Foster 
(23) urges that they should be so skewed. Thorndike and Bregman (70) 
found a normal distribution in their study of ninth grade intelligence. 
Corey (11) points out that the curve is applicable only to large groups. 
H. H. Foster (22) also mentions the danger of over-emphasis in smal! 
classes. Madsen (37) states that, unless this curve is used as a guide, the 
marks of different teachers are not comparable. Ruch (56) finds that 
the establishment of any arbitrary passing point causes an abnormal 
curve and therefore argues against such a standard. Meyer (41) at the 
University of Missouri, found that use of the normal distribution resulted 
in much less variability in teachers’ marks. Ellis (18) demonstrates that 
the seale should have an odd number of points because an even number 
requires the making of a distinetion between achievements at the mean of 
all the scores, where it can be made with the least accuracy. Odell (51 
favors two failing marks but suggests that the percentage of E’s and F's 
together need not be greater than what it would be for just the single 
failing mark. Eells (16) rejects the much used 7-24.38-24-7 percentages 


and also several other proposed distributions because the resulting means 
of suecessive grades are statistically not equidistant from the means of 
adjacent grades; e.g., the mean score of all pupils receiving a mark of 
B is nearer that of the C’s than of the A’s. A 6-22-44-22-6 distribution 
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is shown to satisfy this criterion. Monroe (43) warns that the normal 
distribution should be used only as a means and not as end in itself. 

Ranking pupils in order of achievement and use of a normal distribu- 
tion of marks are not necessarily opposed methods and can be used to 
supplement each other. Weld (73) proposes a plan whereby an adminis- 
trator can eonvert the grades of an instructor who fails to conform to 
the desired distribution into more satisfactory marks. R. H. Johnson 
32) contends, however, that the plan suggested is neither sound theo- 
retically nor feasible in practice. He also believes that ranking is too 
coarse a system and advocates the use of a coefficient found by dividing 
a student’s mark by the class median for the same work. This coefficient 
would be feasible, standardized, evidence of more than relative position, 
and net too coarse. Spence (63), in turn, argues that it would not be 
strictly comparable for different averages and that it would be a laborious 
process. Several writers whe make use of the normal curve have gone 
a step further and adopted the standard deviation as the basis unit for 
marking. Abell (1) claims that he can thus put subjective and objective 
measures in the same units. He suggests a definite seale for translation 
into literal marks, as also does Sims (62). Ayer and Votaw (3) present 
a popular method for the approximation of the standard deviation for 
the use of those without special statistical training. Mathews (39) points 
out that this unit makes possible a valid comparison of achievement in 
different activities and is also most helpful in obtaining a composite 
score. Nettles (47) states that, if the standard deviation proves too diffi- 
cult to administer, pereentile ranks can be used instead. Cahoon (6) 
favors the graphical presentation of the latter. Spence (63) indicates 
how the T-seale could be used in applying the normal curve to marking 
systems. Russell (60) offers a mechanical device based on the standard 
deviation but worked somewhat like a slide rule and requiring little 
knowledge of the statistical principles involved. 


ABILITY GROUPING 


Ability grouping presents a special problem in marking if fhe normal 


probability curve is taken as a guide. A Wisconsin committee (79) ree- 
mmends that the letters X, Y, and Z be used along with the grades to 
udieate the level on which the work is done. Ruch (56) mentions the 
possible use of subseripts if a full range of marks is desired for each 
group. A Los Angeles committee (78) recommends that all marks be 

ilable in each seetion but that conformation to the normal curve be 
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expected only of all levels together. Ruch (56) also suggests the possi- 
bility of limiting marks in the better classes to A, B, and C, in the average 
classes to B, C, and D, and in the slower classes to C, D, and F, with oe. 
casional individual variations. Symonds (67) proposes that intelligence 
tests be employed to tell whether the achievement scores of a group should 
be distributed normally or skewed to one end or the other. Ellis (18) 
offers a similar plan but adds a standardized English test to the intelli- 
gence test criterion already mentioned. Probably the best plan in the 
long run would be that mentioned by Ruch (56) whereby the results of 
two or more equivalent forms of the same test, given to different sections 
or in sueceeding years, would be thrown into one genera! distribution. 
After the accumulation of a sufficient number of scores, this procedure 
would enable a direct comparison of the achievement of pupils on differ- 
ent ability levels. 


OPPOSITION TO NORMAL CURVE USE 


The use of the normal probability curve as a basis for marking stu- 
dents is by no means universally accepted as final. In addition to those 
who still rely on the old percentage system and oppose this more recent 
innovation there are others who contend that both are unsatisfactory. 
J. D. W. Davis (14) demonstrates that, if the lowest 6 percent of the 
Eells distribution receive failing marks each term, 51 percent of any 
class will be eliminated by the end of four years of three semesters each. 
He also argues that, as a result, the marks of different school years are 
not comparable. Haynes (26) states that the normal curve is derived 
from the study of UNSELECTED outcomes of CHANCE factors and 
likens those who advocate its use in schools to health officers who fee! an 
obligation to maintain the average death rate. Sandon (61) concludes 
that there is no theoretical justification for marks based on any assump- 
tion of normal distribution and, further, that such an assumption has no 
practical value. Symonds (69) points out that a mark of B merely means 
that the recipient has probably surpassed the achievement of the majority 
of his class but neither he nor his parents know how he compares wit! 
the student in another class or another school, or even whether he has 
made any progress at all since the receipt of the last mark. Meyer (42 
himself states the necessity for a distinction between a ‘‘ failing’? mark 
and the relative position of those who ‘‘pass.’’ Madsen (37) considers 
that the lowest grade on the basis of.a normal distribution is not neves- 
sarily a failure, especially in the elementary school. Wetzel (74) argues 
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that the eurve shows the teacher the extent to which his efforts have been 
evenly distributed and reveals to the pupil his relative position in the 
class but that it does not give any evidence of the quality or quantity of 
work done. He adds that two curves must have the same horizontal base 
position as well as the same vertical height in order to be identical. Mor- 
rison (45) deeries the abuse of the normal curve and contends that the 
plan of allotting each mark to a certain percentage of students introduces 
an undesirable complacency and strengthens the tendency toward ‘‘half- 
learning.’’ He also attacks the fallacy of the passing grade and argues 
for the mastery of units of understanding as the only solid ground. Con- 
sequently the University High School, under his leadership, has given 
only a passing grade and a failing grade, dependent entirely on the 
‘‘mastery’’ of the required number of units. Palmer (52) is of a some- 
what similar opinion and argues that work is either satisfactory or not. 
Ilis school used the letters S for satisfactory, U for unsatisfactory, and 
I! for honor performance not only in the classroom achievement but also 
in health, eitizenship, and extra-curricular activities. 


ABSOLUTE STANDARDS 


The pereentage system, while it has the appearance of being absolute, 
is, as has been shown, no less a relative measure than that based on the 
normal eurve. What is needed is an absolute standard. Symonds (68) 

s made a start in this direction but indicates that a great deal of re- 
search will be necessary before adequate instruments will be available for 
assigning marks in all subjects. When attained, the reliability of the 
resulting marks ean be judged in part by use of the probability curve. A 
normal distmbution would thus be a test of marks and not, as now, a base 
or marking, in which function it tends actually to hide the degree of 
actual achievement. Karrer (33) suggests the following requirements 

a satisfactory method of grading: the mark a positive quality or 
charaeteristie, the measure a simple numerical quantity, objectivity, 

ptability to statistical treatment, and ease of interpretation by lay- 
mi He concludes that the resulting mark should be a function of ‘‘the 
speed of learning,’’ but makes a distinction between it and the stage of 
‘velopment attained. He then points out that the mark might be ex- 

‘sed in terms of the time necessary to complete a given course at a 

mai rate of speed. 

Symonds (68) is also proposing time as the basic marking unit. By 

us of standardized tests, certain standards of achievement have been 
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established in eight high-school subjects. These represent the work of 
one year and are divisible into smaller units. Students given the same 
tests will thus locate themselves along the time seale. If the unit hap- 
pens to be one month’s work for the average pupil and a certain boy 
completes three units satisfactorily in a given time it is at once obvious 
whether he is up to standard or not and the time unit provides a very 
satisfactory mark. As yet there are numerous imperfections in this sys- 
tem but the idea is apparently full of possibilities. If the tests used can 
be improved or replaced with better ones and if some provision can be 
made to keep courses of study from becoming stagnant, an absolute mark- 
ing system may be attainable. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize, educators as a whole seem to realize that present 
marking systems are not all they might be. Achievement is being in- 
creasingly recognized as the only logical basis for marking. The ae- 
ceptance of the desirability of a normal distribution of marks has been 
one step in advance. The development of absolute standards is now con- 
sidered, by some students of the problem, as the great need. The improve- 
ment of standardized tests seems to point the way to meeting that need. 
The amount of time spent in attaining any goal may furnish the desired 
unit of measurement. Many phases of the problem require further 
study. Some such are the optimum frequency for reporting marks to 
parents, the role to be played by subjective measures, the development 
and standardization of more tests covering smaller units of work, and 
the efficient clerical administration of the marking system. 
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DO WE MEASURE IN EDUCATION? 


J. HERBERT BLACKHURST 
Drake University 


Tue ability of the educator to measure his product has long been 
questioned by many leaders in the field. Yet, so far as the present writer 
is aware, no one has attempted in any logical manner to show why such 
measurement is impossible. The proper approach in an effort to do this 
would seem to be, first, to bring to mind the generally admitted qualities 
of all true measurement, and, second, to show that no such qualities are 
present in any so-ealled educational measuring situation. If this can be 
done, there ean be no room for argument; we simply do not measure 
in edueation, 

A simple example of true measurement is that involved in the measure- 
ment of distanee. Analyzing the qualities of the process involved here, 
we find, first, that the substance to be measured is qualitatively and quan- 
titatively uniform throughout. Length is nothing but length; it is not 
breadth or thickness. Neither does it contain hardness, odor, or any 
quality. Furthermore, that which can be measured is quantitatively 
uniform throughout its extent. The unit of measurement which is to be 
applied to the measurable quantity must be qualitatively one with that 
to which it is to be applied and in addition must be quantitatively uni- 
form throughout. When these conditions obtain we may say that a dis- 
tance whieh measures five yards is to a distance which measures ten 
yards as a distance which measures fifty yards is to a distance which 
measures one-hundred yards. That is, there may, excluding no parts of 
the measurable quantity, be established an infinite number of equalities 
of ratios or proportions. Ratios may be so established wherever true 
measurement takes place. 

if these qualities be admitted as the properties of all true measure- 
ment we are ready to investigate measurement in education. The best 
method of attack would seem to be that of determining the simplest and 
most measurable educational product and consider the possibilities of 
applying the prineiples of true measurement to both the processes and 
the results. If it be granted that one number combination when learned 
as stimulus and response is in difficulty equal to that of any other num- 
ber combination involving the same number of digits (6 + 8 exactly 
equals in learning diffieulty 3 +2 or 1+ 9), a learned number com- 
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bination has the surface appearance at least of a unit of learning with 
respect to the combinations. The thing to be measured consisting of 
combinations only and each learned combination being psychologically 
identical in quantity and quality with every other learned combination 
involving two digits, it would seem at first consideration that all the con- 
ditions are present for measurement. To all appearances the learning 
involved in a given number of learned combinations bears the same ratio 
to that involved in another learned number that the digits representing 
the respective number of combinations bear to each other. That is, the 
learning involved in 5 learned combinations is to that involved in 10 
learned combinations as 5 is to 10. But appearances are deceiving. Let 
us investigate further and see what happens. 

Suppose we have determined that one individual has mastered exactl; 
five combinations and no more. That is, he can instantly and correctly 
respond to five combinations. Is his learning with respect to combinations 
exactly half that of the individual who ean similarly respond to ten 
combinations? Can such a ratio be established? To assume that the 
one who has learned five combinations has learned exactly half that of one 
who has learned exactly ten combinations it would be necessary to estab- 
lish the fact that both had learned to the point of recall and no further 
or that both had learned to the point of an equal reeall period as one 
day, one week, one month, ete. We cannot ignore the question as to 
how far the learning has advanced beyond the threshold of reeall. On: 
may learn in a few Minutes tu respond as readily to five eombinations 
as another who has had them firmly established in his nervous system 
over a period of years. However, it is obviously absurd to say that th 
learning in one case is equal to that in the other. If it were possible to 
establish identical periods of recall T see no objection to saying that in 
this simple situation we may measure. Failing this, I see no possibility 
of admitting it. Hence, while testing the learning of the combinations 
bears a surface resemblance to measurement, there is at basis no tru 
measurement possible here. If anything remotely resembling true meas- 
urement is ever done in this most simple situation it will be done in th 
laboratory by trained psychologists. It is highly improbable that sue! 
a process will ever be earried on in the classroom. Failing to find any 
possibility of measuring the learning involved in connection with the 
arithmetic combinations, which we have assumed to be the most measure 
ble of the learning produets, it seems useless to investigate further. W 
may test but we do not, at least, measure memory skills. 
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\s one would expect, the possibilities of measuring concepts, atti- 
tudes, or intelligence appears to be even more hopeless. Consider the 
testing of intelligence as an illustration of the processes involved in 
attempts quantitatively to describe attitudes, comprehensions, and native 
capacity. Assuming the intelligence of one individual, as tested by the 
best tests, to be ten points greater than that of another, we must ask what 
this difference means. In reply we may say that twenty individuals in 
one hundred possess more intelligence than the one, while thirty-six in 
one hundred possess more intelligence than the other. Or we may say 
that one with an I.Q. of 118 is able to perform given tasks while one 
with an 1.Q. of 108 is limited to other tasks. But this is as far as we 
can go. We do not know how much more intelligence is required to 
perform the tasks which mark the upper limits of the ability of one 
possessing an I.Q. of 118 than is required to perform the tasks which 
mark the upper limits of an I.Q. of 108. If this is true we cannot say 
that the difference in intelligence represented by an I.Q. of 42 and an 
1.Q. of 52 is identical with the difference in intelligence represented by 
an 1.Q. of 108 and an 1.Q. of 118. Applying the criterion of propor- 
tion, which is a eriterion of all true measurement, we cannot say that 
LQ. 40 : 1.Q. 60 :: LQ. 100 : L.Q. 150. The numerical indexes are 
proportional but no one could say that the corresponding amounts of 
intelligenee are proportional. 

Intelligence quotients are a series of pointer readings indicating 
order of amounts but saying nothing about magnitude. Assuming that 
our tests are valid as tests of intelligence they can do no more than 
answer the question of more or less in terms of the percent of the popu- 
lation equal in native capacity to any given I.Q. The magnitude of the 
amount is not determined. It is as if a number of points were scattered 
along a line, the linear distance between the points being variable and 
each unknown. We could say that point 125 was with respect to order 
10 points above point 115 and that point 35 was 10 points above 25. 
But one difference might in aetual magnitude represent 3 feet and 
the other 1 ineh. The order holds and may be described but the ques- 
tion of amount is wholly speculative. Where magnitude is not a factor 
measurement is impossible. 

lt may be objected at this point that the physicist measures things 
equally as elusive in measuring such things as temperature and elec- 
tricity. This is true but he so defines the thing which he is attempting 
to measure that equal differences between his various pointer readings 
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may be interpreted as equal amounts of the thing in question. He does 
not ignore the question of magnitude. 

The fact that we do not measure in education should not discourage 
us in the least in improving the processes of testing. Testing goes on 
continually wherever means are being applied to ends. It is an integral 
part of any task involving ends other than mere performance as an end 
in itself. To do anything above the level of routine is to test continually. 
We may test well or badly, but we must test. For this reason, perhaps, 
more than any other, attempts to produce standardized tests which are 
valid and reliable have met with general approval. The best educational 
and mental tests are highly refined and scientific instruments with which 
to make judgments of progress or underlying native capacity. They are 
monuments to the men who produced them. They stand for what they 
are, but they do not enable us to measure. 
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\N EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF CERTAIN TECHNIQUES 
FOR TESTING WORD MEANINGS 


Victor H. KELLEY 
Arizona State Teachers College 


THe study reported in this brief article is an experimental evaluation 
of the following word meaning tests: A multiple-choice test in which 
the correet synonym was mixed with four common incorrect responses ; 
the alternate responses were secured from the tabulation of the responses 
upon a recall test in which children gave words similar in meaning; a 
‘‘same-opposite-neither’’ test in which the pupils were to mark whether 
the paired words meant the same, opposite, or neither by writing the 
letters S, O, or N upon the line between the pairs; a matching test in 
which the eorreet responses to the stimulus words were the same as used 
in the other tests; and a multiple-choice-sentence test in which the 
alternate responses were the same as those used in the first test and in 
which the stimulus word was used in a sentence. 

After some preliminary experimentation, the ability of the pupils 
to use the stimulus word in a sentence to show that they knew its mean- 
ing was aeeepted as a criterion with which to establish the validity of 
the various tests. Certain limitations in the scoring of this criterion are 
apparent. For a study of this type, however, a criterion independent 
oi the test technique being evaluated seemed to be preferable to a criterion 
based upon a composite seore of the tests themselves. 

One very important factor in establishing the validity of a test, which 
has been generally neglected in experimental work up to the present 
time, is the working time allowed for pupils. There probably is an 
optimum time which should be used for the administration of every test 
as suggested by the following example. Let us assume that pupils have 
worked the exereises comprising a test and that an additional two minutes 
of testing time are available. To discover how best to use that time, it 
is necessary to determine whether the validity will be increased more 
by allowing the pupils to work upon the same test for an additional two 
minute period or by adding a proportionate number of items of equal 
difficulty and allowing the pupils the additional two minutes of work- 
ing time, 

The ability of the child to use the word in a sentence has been accepted 
in this study as a eriterion. To determine the effect of the addition of 

items and proportionate time upon the validity coefficient of a 
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test, it is not necessary to resort to actual experimentation. A formula 
is available for predicting the validity coefficient for a test when the 
reliability and the validity for a definite period are known. The formula, 
developed by Kelley' is: 

r. (Correlation between a criterion and the 


- sum or average of a number of equally 
—y. Weighted similar test scores.) 
12 


rave.= —— 
va Pho 
a 





where : 

r. is the validity coefficient for a definite period of time. 

ry, is the reliability of the test for a definite period of time. 

a is the number of equally weighted similar test scores. 

It is then possible to substitute proportionate time limits in the test 
and use the above formula to predict the validity coefficient that would 
be seeured by the addition of similar test material and proportionate 
time. 

In order to seeure the validity of pupil performance in varying time 
units of work, the following experiment was conducted: Each pupil was 
given a red, a green, and a blue hard wax crayon and was then instructed 
to work through the test at his best rate, skipping the items which he did 
not know. For a designated period he worked with his lead pencil and 
marked the exercises accordingly. After this interval of time had elapsed 
he was directed to change to a red colored crayon and continue working 
as before. In this way a score on each time limit was secured for each 
pupil. All changes were indicated in such a way that a seore could be 
assigned for the respective periods of working time. The optimum time 
for each test was then established by taking the exact time at which the 
validity would be inereased more by adding new items instead of allow- 
ing additional time for work upon the same specific test. 

Each pupil took three tests, the criterion test first, followed by two 
recognition tests. The order of the administration of the recognition tests 
was arranged so that no advantage would accrue to any one test. A week 
elapsed between the administration of each of the tests. The validity 
coefficient for each test was secured by correlating the score on the cri- 
terion and recognition tests. 

The measurement of the reliability of the difference between two cor 
relation coefficients was possible by the use of the formula oar; tr, — Tf. 
Vor,? + or,? when two independent samples were compared. Certain 


* Kelley, T. L. Statistical Method (New York: The Maemillan Company, 192° 
p. 200, formula 152. 
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validity coefficients, however, were computed upon the same sample, 
hence the above formula was not applicable. The formula that was used 
for these differences was the probable error of the difference form of a 
formula proposed by Kelley. This formula reduces to:* 


oui V (1 — Bya?)? + (1 — W452)? + Pye Pig (C1 — Pye?) + 
ql — Be") ~ 8) — 2, | ew Fa”) eS hese Pid’) ast 
where: 
r,, = Coefficient of validity for first test. 


r,, = Coefficient of validity for second test. 
r., = Coefficient of correlation between the first and second tests. 


Table I presents a series of comparisons of each test technique. It 
should be noted that the validity coefficients in some cases are based upon 
the same sample and in other cases upon two independent samples. 

The same-opposite-neither test has a lower validity coefficient than 
any other test technique. In all comparisons of this test with the others 
the chances range from seventy-three to ninty-nine in one hundred that 
it is not as valid a technique for measuring word meaning as are the 
others. These comparisons are made with two independent samples of 
the performance of pupils on the same-opposite-neither test which in 
some instanees are combined to form a third larger sample. Even 
though the evidence is not statistically certain that the same-opposite- 
neither test is inferior to the other tests, the fairly large differences which 
are revealed in each of the five comparisons probably justify the con- 
clusion that this test is not as valid as the best of the other techniques. 
The multiple-ehoice-sentence test appears to be slightly superior to the 
same-opposite-neither. Since the multiple-choice-sentence test is inferior, 
though not statistically significant in any case, when compared with the 
matching and multiple choice test, there is some justification in con- 
cluding that if an infinite number of cases were studied it would not be 
as Valid a measure of word meaning as the other two. The multiple-choice 
aud matching appear to be the best_techniques with no real differences 
existing between the two. 

The validity of each test was also studied by determining the per- 

tage of agreement which existed between the criterion and the recog 

‘Kelley, T. L. Crossroads in the Mind of Man (California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1928), p. 93. 

‘For the development of this formula see: Kelley, V. H. An Experimental 


ly of Certain Techniques for Testing Word Meanings. Doctor’s Dissertation 
lowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1931), p. 63. 
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TABLE I 
COMPARISONS AMONG THE VARIOUS TEST TECHNIQUES 
s Standard 
Test Tech Number Validity Standard Differ- Error of 
Pupils Coeff Error ence Difference 
i Mult.-Choice 128* .730 041 
Same-Opp.-Neith. 128 643 .052 .087 O41 
: Mult.-Choice 283 -734 .027 
| Same-Opp.-Neith. 98 649 .058 085 064 
. Mult.-Choice 146* 154 036 
. Matching 146 801 .030 047 026 
; Mult.-Choice 283 734 027 
i Matching 267 733 .028 001 .039 
‘ Mult.-Choice 283 734 027 
M.-Choice-Sent. 169 .708 .037 .026 046 
Mult.-Choice 142* 825 027 
M.-Choice-Sent. 142 .746 37 079 027 
Same-Opp.-Neith. 98* 4 .057 
Meiching 98 733 047 O84 038 
Same-Opp.-Neith. 128 643 52 
Matching 267 740 023 — O97 O57 
Same-Opp.-Neith. 226 661 .037 
M.-Choice-Sent. 169 708 037 047 .051 
Matching 169* 744 034 
M.-Choice-Sent 169 708 .038 036 .036 
Matching OS 733 047 
M.-Choice-Sent 169 .708 0387 .025 058 
* Indicates comparison based upon same sample hence Standard 
puted by long formula. involving intercorrelation. 
nition test upon each item. This analysis was made by separating the 
: responses of pupils upon the criterion test into right and wrong responses 


in the recognition tests. 


were used to make this part of the study. 
agreement was computed for the entire test. 
are presented in Table II. 


TABLE II 





AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF AGREEMENT OF ITEMS IN 


CRITERION AND RECOGNITION TESTS 


Test Percentage of Agreement 
DEEESD 6 «db. paddegeseetscc¥essneandana 


Same-Opposite-Neither .. . 
Matching... 
Multiple-Choice-Sentence . . . 


The relative difficulty of each test and the variability which occurred 
among the four_tests and the criterion were determined. 


are presented in Table ITI. 
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TABLE III 
THE AVERAGE SCORE AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF EACH TEST 


Criterion 





Dif 

as 2 Pe pnaieeeboiati 
gaire Number of Average Standard Average Standard 
st Pupils Score Deviation Score Deviation 

912 Multiple-Choice 571 39.66 12.69 47.91 12.69 

Same Opposite-Neither 226 41.94 11.85 46.68 13.25 

Mat x 413 49.96 14.92 49.69 12.82 

1.28 Multiple Choice-Sentence 811 47.93 13.20 47.30 12.07 
ts! The multiple-choice test is more difficult than the criterion measure. 


Evidently, picking out the correct response from among five likely alter- 
nates requires more word knowledge than the ability to use the stimulus 
word in a sentenee which shows that the meaning of the word is known. 
It was intended that this test should provide such a degree of difficulty 
= that a pupil would not be able to make the correct response unless he 
clearly understood the relation between the stimulus word and the cor- 
rest response. The selection of the right answer also necessitates some 
1.7 knowledge of the meaning of the incorrect alternates as well as the 

stimulus word and the eorrect response. Instead of two words entering 

into the task of answering the exercises, six words had to be evaluated. 
1 lt is rather significant that the multiple-choice and matching tests 
appear to be equally valid measures of word meaning knowledge, yet 
if the matching test were used to determine the words which have mean- 
ng to children the results would indicate that they know more words” 
than if the multiple-choice test were used. This point has an important 
bearing upon the results of studies which have attempted to determine 
the number of words which a child knows. The differences that have 
existed in the findings of various authors are possibly the results of 
differences in the techniques used for measuring word meaning knowledge. 


r the 
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The following summary and conclusions of the experiment are pre- 
sented 


i SIS 


|. The administration time of a test is a very important factor in 
determining its validity. In this study the optimum testing time 
was established for each test by experimental procedures before 


any comparisons were made. 

Four recognition tests of word meaning knowledge were evaluated 
by means of correlations with a criterion test, item analysis, and 
, their relative difficulty. 

The same-opposite-neither test and the multiple-choice-sentence 
test appear to be slightly lower in validity than the other tests. 
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The matching and multiple-choice tests appear to be the best 


techniques and are of approximately equal validity as instruments co? 
for measuring the word meaning knowledge of children. The 
average score on the matching test is approximately twenty per. 
cent greater than on the multiple-choice test. 
Techniques for testing word meaning knowledge must be great!) 
improved before satisfactory estimates of general word meaning bh 
knowledge can be made. wale! 
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CONCEPTS AND ATTITUDES CONCERNING SLANDER AND 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH* 


Ipa M, YATES 
Intermountain College, Helena, Montana 


|x view of the inereasing need for better teaching of those principles 
which enable men to live together well, this investigation was under- 
taken as a contribution to curriculum making in the social studies. Its 
chief purpose has been to determine to what extent boys and girls are 
now learning those concepts and attitudes toward slander and freedom 
of speech which are considered by society to be most desirable. 

These problems were selected in preference to some others because 
of their permanence throughout the history of mankind, because of their 
universal signifieance for the welfare of all who live in organized society, 
and beeause failure to solve correctly the conflicts which arise in this 
field takes such heavy toll of human happiness. 

if children are to be properly equipped to become members of the 
social group, the schools must undertake to remedy those deficiencies 
in their training which are not suitably provided for by other agencies. 
lhe writer has found in prevailing courses of study almost no evidence 
of definite instruction on the issues in question; hence it seems probable 
that whatever children believe concerning these matters is largely the 
result of incidental learning. Whether education in these respects may 
safely be left to sueh ehanee factors depends upon how fully children 
measure up to the standards of society in’ the views they express. 

The results of any course of instruction depend largely upon the 
scholastic preparation of its teachers and upon the attitudes they take 
toward the problems presented. Since the answers to many of the prob- 
lems of social life cannot be stated so absolutely as the product of two 
times two, it is partieularly important to know the stand taken with 
reference to such problems by those who seek to direct the education of 
children. For this reason a second purpose of this study has been to 
determine to some extent the concepts and attitudes of teachers in regard 
fo the issues under consideration. Since an adequate survey of the 


complete description of this study, with all data given in detail, may be 
in the library of the College of Education, at the State University of Iowa. 
riter makes grateful acknowledgment to Dr. Ernest Horn, whose inspirational 
ce was chiefly responsible for the completion of this investigation. 
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reactions of teachers in service would require too extensive an investi. 
gation, the replies of some prospective teachers were sought as an in. 
dieation of the positions they might be expected to take if called upon to 
teach the principles involved in slander and freedom of speech. 
Because the material of the curriculum should be selected from life 
situations if children are to be prepared to meet them, in this study briefs 
ot 150 suits for slander were analyzed to determine the most crucial 
issues involved in the conflicts between the right of every man to the 
protection of his good name, and his equal right to the enjoyment of 
free speech. As a result of this analysis the following questions have 
been investigated : 
1. Where is the line to be drawn between the right of one indi- 
vidual to the enjoyment of a good name and the right of an- 
other to free speech ? 


2. Where is the line to be drawn between the right of the individual 
to his enjoyment of a good name, and the need to insure the 
protection of members of the social group by the exercise of free 
speech ? 

3. Which is more effective for living together well, restriction by 


law or extreme freedom in regard to speech? 
What should be the attitude of one who is slandered? 
5. What should be the attitude of the third party, to whom slander 
is related? 
6. What responsibility should be attached to talebearing? 
7. What distinctions, if any, should be made between malice and 
good intention in slander? 
8. What evaluation should be placed upon financial redress’ 
9. Should society inflict any punishment for slander? 
10. What evaluation should be placed upon apology and retraction! 
11. May slander be expressed solely by gesture and intonation’ 
12. How serious are the consequences of slander? 
13. Should slander of property be tolerated or approved in business! 


Four questionnaires were prepared in form suitable for use in grades 
six, nine and twelve. These sought to discover what concepts children 
have of and what attitudes they take toward the questions enumerated 
above. Each survey form consisted of statements concerning the ethical 
points involved. Subjects were required to check Yes or No, True 0 
False. 
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Three forms of the survey were administered to more than 1000 
pupils enrolled in the three grade levels studied. The fourth, somewhat 
longer and more difficult, was given to 816 pupils in grades nine and 
twelve. Eaeh form was answered by at least 100 college students en- 
rolled in courses in education in two state institutions. The population 
surveyed in the publie schools was distributed as evenly as possible 
among the three grades and over three geographical sections of the 
United States. Over 20 school systems were represented in communities 
large and small, in the South, the West and the Midwest. 

The surveys were conducted by classroom teachers under ordinary 
school conditions. Children were told that their replies would in no way 
affect their school marks and were urged to say exactly what they thought. 

lo test the consistency of the answers received, two forms were re- 
peated with smaller groups after intervals of from three to six weeks. 
Form A was taken a second time by 119 pupils and showed in grade six 
a pereentage of identical responses of 79 + 3.6; in grade nine, of 
86 ~ 4.2; in grade twelve, of 84 + 4.4. In Form D, repeated for 146 
pupils, the pereentage of unchanged answers was 80 = 2.0 in grade nine 
and 81 + 3.4 in grade twelve. In addition to this fairly high degree 
of consistency, there was a further consistency in the replies within the 
various groups which would seem to indicate that answers were not 
the result of ehanee checking. The data were analyzed for differences 
which appeared between grades, between sexes, between small towns and 
large cities, and among geographical sections. Where wide differences 
of opinion were found, in most cases the percentage of difference was 
approximately the same for each group studied. An observed differ- 
ence was deemed significant only when it was equal to three times the 
standard error of the difference. 

he reliability of the percentages in summary tables upon which the 
conclusions of this study are based was determined by means of the 


, | iNet bs 
formula o, = Ve where p equals the percentage whose reliability is to 


ve determined, q equals the difference between p and 1.00, and N equals 
the number of cases. For one of the least reliable of these in a total 
pulation of 1019 pupils, on an item which received a vote of Yes 
by 42 pereent and a vote of No by 58 percent, the standard error is 
L.5 pereent. 
'n planning a course for the study of social problems, it is important 
now whether, on purely intellectual grounds, children can make 
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correct decisions. It may be true that actual behavior under the given T 
circumstances may not correspond with the intelleetual decision, but und | 
the chanees that the child will do the right thing are greatly increased ervi 


if he knows what is the right thing to do. In a study such as this, if 
children should be influenced to give those answers which they believe 
teachers expect or desire, the purpose of this investigation makes suc) 
answers of value, since they will show what children think society has 
judged to be the correct replies. Any grade placement of subject matter 
requires a preinventory of what children at that level already know 
about it. 

Despite the many deficiencies in those laws which regulate social be- 
havior and despite the frequent occasions when justice undoubtedly mis. 
carries, we are obliged for the present to seek in our laws and court 
decisions the answers to the questions involvéd in living together as 
well as representing in the long run the best judgments of society and ne Pp 
the crystallization of the most critical opinions. As the best standards none, 
available, statufes and court decisions have therefore been used in this 
study to measure the reactions of pupils and prospective teachers to th: 
various issues presented. It should be noted that even in those instances 


where the desirability of a given law may well be questioned, the schools had 
ean searcely be expected to teach children to break such regulations — 
It is therefore advisable to know to what extent children and teacher 
are at present in harmony with these eriteria of conduet. defa 
In these pages only a few of the many problems proposed can } are | 
discussed. The first situation of slander was stated in the survey as defe 
follows: serv 
Mr. King was angry because he thought Mr. James had take the | 

some of his golf balls. He told one person, ‘‘Mr. James is a thieving om 
puppy.’’ To some one else he said, ‘‘Mr. James is mean enougli to ¥ 
steal a quarter from a blind man.”’ “gags 

To obtain reactions bearing on the general question whether any in- - 
dividual has a right to say what he pleases, regardless of the effect on wth 
others, three questions were asked: Wit 
Item 1. Did Mr. King have a right to call Mr. James a thieving abe 
othe 


puppy if Mr. James did not steal? 

Item 2. Did Mr. James have a right to call Mr. James a pupp) 
he did not say thieving puppy? 

Item 3. Did Mr. King have a right to say that Mr. James was mea! 
enough to steal a quarter if he did not say that Mr 

James really stole? 
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e given lo the first of these questions the court said No, but to the second 
on, but nd third, Yes.. Table I indieates the extent to which the subjects of the 
creased urvey agreed with these decisions. 
this, if | 
believe TABLE I 
es suc! Answer eae Total Percentage of 
ety ha eee... NR Ay 
matter tem court VI IX XIT N % who agreed 
No 98.4 98.2 98.3 1003 95.4 99.0 
y know : Yes 19.3 14.0 19.6 180 17.7 18.0 
Yes 10.4 17.2 24.9 174 17.1 31.0 
cial be From these data we may conclude that there were no significant 
ily mis. differences between the reactions at the various grade levels, nor between 
1 court those of the total pupil population and those of the prospective teachers. 
ther as All groups heartily agreed with the court in saying that one man had 
Ay and no right to call another a thieving puppy if he had not stolen, but as 
ndards coneerns items two and three, children stood for greater restriction of 
in this speech in protection of the good name of an individual than did the 
} to the court. While the court found nothing except the word ‘‘thieving’’ 


stances slanderous, only a small proportion of the pupils agreed that Mr. King 


schools had a right to use the epithet ‘‘puppy,’’ or to assert that Mr. James 
ations was mean enough to steal. 
~achers 


In several situations the question was raised whether the truth of a 
defamation is sufficient justification of its utterance. While courts 
can be Bi are not entirely agreed on this point, there is a tendency to accept such 


vey & ise only when malice is not a factor. In one case a Mr. Doe had 


ae ce 


served a term in prison for theft, but the money had been recovered, and 


takel the ex-eonviet had reformed and was seeking to make good in new sur- 


oo roundings. In a spirit of vengeance the man whom he had cheated re- 
vealed the faets to Mr. Doe’s new employer. With malice thus evident, 
ay ip the court decision makes False the statement, ‘‘Mr. Doe had no right 
ent os to objeet to what Mr. Ray said because it was nothing but the truth.’’ 
With this judgment 62.4 percent of the children and 72.2 percent of the 
jeving prospective teachers coneurred. When this question was applied to 
other situations, the results showed, on the average, somewhat stronger 
ps belief that malicious speech should not be permitted to hinder the efforts 
ol an individual to redeem himself for his past mistakes. There was, 
meat ver, a significantly large minority in each instance appearing to 
it Mr coluntenanee malicious practices. The possible influence of the teachers 


assert such views gives cause for concern. 
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In the data for the three items in Table II we find, in two other 
situations, reactions to the problem of truth as a defense where the in- 
dividual whose good name is defamed is not seeking to redeem the past. 


TABLE II 


Percentage of pupils 


\nswer in each grade who Total Percentage of 
of agréed pupils prospectiv: 
the a A ea c :) teachers 
Item court VI Ix XII N % who agreed 
4 False 40.4 48.4 40.8 430 43.0 43.1 
5 True 59.1 42.8 26.7 433 43.3 23.5 
6 True 68.7 74.5 582 71.3 77.8 


In connection with a charge of arson, court decisions indicate the 
judgment False for the statement in item 4, ‘‘It doesn’t matter why 
Mr. Smith talked about Mr. Holt, just so he told the truth.’’ The posi- 
tion of the court is further shown by the tendency to allow damages for 
spitefully spoken truth uttered to other than legally authorized public 
officials. In item 5 this question was raised by the statement, ‘‘ Mr. Smith 
ought to be made to pay damages to Mr. Holt for talking about him just 
for spite, even if what he said was true,’’ which courts tend to pronounce 
True. In item 6 malice was introduced to all but grade six as an element 
in a situation involving slander of property. A business man, in order 
to sell his own product, deliberately condemned a car offered for sale by 
a competitor. In law, slander of property is regarded as less serious 
than slander of one’s good name, and truthful defamation of property 
is permitted, regardless of the underlying motive. The statement is there- 
fore considered True in item 6, ‘‘Mr. Sawyer had a right to say what he 
did about Mr. Core’s ear if it was true.’’ 

From the figures in Table II it is apparent that children and pros- 
pective teachers were equally uncertain as to the attitude which should 
be taken toward the motive underlying true statements that affect the 
reputation and happiness of an individual. There was a somewhat strong 
tendency to take the view in opposition to that of the courts and to accept 
truth as a defense, regardless of the motive instigating its utterance. 
The vote as given for item 5 illustrates the reaction shown in other situ 
ations whenever an opinion was sought in regard to the awarding of 
damages in redress of slander. In this respect there was a gradual!) 
inereasing tendency, as pupils progressed through the grades, to express 
disapproval of the established practice. We may say of the reactions 
to all the questions pertaining to punishment or redress of slander, t!:a! 
they have not revealed what children believe should be done to those \ ho 
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lefame the good name of others, but they do show a common disapproval 
e payment of damages now exacted by society and they do not 

- punishment in general. 
yy the establishment of what is known as qualified privilege, our laws 
endeavor to proteet anyone upon whom falls the duty to make known his 
opinion of the reputation of another, even though such impression may 
later prove untrue or unverifiable. A definition of this privilege as given 
n the Montana codes? as ‘‘a communication without malice, to a person 
nterested therein by one who is also interested, or by one who stands 
n such a relation to the person interested as to afford a reasonable ground 
for supposing the motive for the communication innocent, or who is 
requested by the person interested to give the information,’’ is repre- 
sentative of the position taken by most states. The pupils’ concept on 
s point was tested by the introduction of several characters into one 

situation of the survey forms. 
(he first was a Mrs. Thomas, who overheard charges of dishonesty 
made by Mr. Dale of his employee, Mr. Munn. The court gives the 
nswer No to the question, ‘‘Would Mrs. Thomas have any right to tell 
er friends why Mr. Munn lost his job?’’ With this decision 70.1 percent 
of those in the grades, and 76.8 percent on the college level were in 
accord. Thus a majority of children and prospective teachers agreed 
with the courts that a third person, who has merely overheard defamatory 
statements, does not thereby become privileged, as an interested party, 
repeat them. It is significant, however, that a large minority saw 
» reason to withhold from friends reflections upon the honesty of an 
ndividual, though such friends were not directly interested and no 
roof of the statements was forthcoming. In other words, many pupils 
and many prospective teachers saw no harm in slanderous gossip, how- 
er much its utterance might injure the standing of the object of it in 

sight of his social group. 
When the speaker is changed to the employer of the man accused, 
| is, to a ‘‘ person interested therein,’’ as previously defined, the courts 
| that he is privileged to tell his friends his opinion of his employee 
if the statements are true. The condition was given, ‘‘Suppose Mr. 
Munn had not cheated Mr. Dale, but Mr. Dale honestly thought he had 
so.’’ Under these circumstances the courts answer Yes to the 
iry, ‘should Mr. Dale be made to pay damages for voicing his sus- 


Montana, Revised Codes. Section 5692; 1921. 
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picions among his friends?’’ In the survey, 76.2 percent of the pupils 
and 71.2 percent of the prospective teachers agreed with the court. 

A new condition was introduced when Mr. Wood, a prospective em. 
pleyer of the accused man, made inquiries of Mr. Dale concerning the 
character of Mr. Munn. Under these circumstances the court refuses to 
recognize as slanderous anything which may be said in confidence. 
Table III shows the reactions to two questions asked in this connection, 
to both of which the court says No: 

Item. 7. Would Mr. Munn have any right to object if Mr. Dale 

said this only to Mr. Wood? 

Item 8. If Mr. Wood refused to hire Mr. Munn because of what 

Mr. Dale said about him, should Mr. Dale be made to 
pay damages to Mr. Munn for causing him to lose a job! 


TABLE III 


Percentage of pupils 





Answer in each grade who Total Percentage of 
of agreed pupils prospective 
the ae . ~ ———__,, teachers 
Item court VI Ix XII N % who agreed 
7 No 56.4 62.5 74.3 696 64.1 84.8 
8 No 45.9 69.1 83.0 708 65.2 88.8 


From the data given all groups are seen to agree with the court that 
a man who considers himself cheated may speak his convictions to a 
prospective employer of the person under suspicion and should not b 
held accountable for damages if such statements, sincerely made, prevent 
the accused from securing a coveted position, even though the charges 
may later prove untrue. Although the figures show a growth from one 
educational level to another in the concept of qualified privilege as de- 
fined by law, some of the differences being statistically significant, there 
remains in each group an important proportion of pupils or prospec- 
tive teachers who do not discriminate between idle gossip and commu 
nication privileged in order to provide protection of parties legitimately 
interested. 

In the interests of stable government, our statutes grant to certam 


individuals, by what is known as absolute privilege, exemption from th 
usual responsibility for abuse of freedom of speech. Such immunity 1s 
extended to those who make and administer our laws, and it is possiblt 
to sanction the destruction of the good name and happiness of an inno- 
cent person because of the greater good supposedly guaranteed to society. 
This principle was the subject of investigation in one situation in which 
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a man on trial for evading his income tax was pronounced by the pre- 
siding judge a public enemy and a gangster. No proof was offered for 
the accusations, and the charges were not those for which the man con- 
cerned was on trial. Bearing on the general issue, ‘‘Does the granting 
of absolute freedom of speech to certain specified classes of people help 
to secure the protection of society ?’’ we shall consider four specific state- 
ments made in this connection, all of which our statutes and courts 
pronounce True. 
Item 9. If judges could be punished for saying what they think 
during a trial, people would not respect them. 
Item 10. If judges are respected by everybody, they can do more 
to protect people against criminals. 
Item 11. If judges are never punished, then people have more re- 
spect for the courts. 
Item 12. The community is a safer place in which to live if all judges 
are respected and protected from punishment. 


Reactions obtained to these statements are shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


Percentage of pupils in 





Answer each grade who Total Percentage of 
of agreed pupils prospective 
the <— ——. a teachers 
Item court Ix XII N % who agreed 
i) True 46.0 40.9 357 43.7 37.3 
10 True 86.1 90.2 718 88.0 85.8 
ll True 23.5 20.3 179 22.0 18.3 
12 True 21.9 20.0 172 21.0 28.6 


It is evident from examination of these data that there was much 
difference of opinion on the issue raised. Less than 50 percent agreed 
with the courts that people would not respect judges if they were not 
privileged to speak what they think during a trial, although a large 
majority did agree with the principle that judges can do more to pro- 
tect people against criminals if they are generally held in respect. It 
S Interesting to note on this point, however, that only 85.8 percent of 


prospective teachers expressed this opinion. Only 22 percent of the 
pils agreed with the principle that people have more respect for the 
ris 1f judges are never punished for slander; and only 21 percent 
them agreed with the theory that a community is a safer place in 


which to live if all judges are respected and protected from punishment. 
‘eneral, the principles underlying the establishment of absolute privi- 
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lege were accepted neither by pupils nor by prospective teachers when 
presented to them in the situation offered in this survey. 

Although there is much injury done through careless or malicious 
speech which receives no consideration in courts of justice, the existence 
of statutes governing slander gives in general the decision of society 
that the welfare of the social group is better promoted by legal restric- 
tion of speech than by unlimited extension of that privilege. In this 
investigation the question was frequently asked whether there should be 
such laws. From an extended list of replies, the data for one answer 
will illustrate the attitude shown on this point. In connection with th 
first situation discussed in these pages, 90.1 percent of the pupils in 
grade six agreed with society that there should be a law to prevent one 
man from calling another a thieving puppy if he could not prove his 
statement. In grade nine 88.7 percent, and in grade twelve 82.6 percent 
voted likewise, but only 76.0 percent of the prospective teachers were of 
this opinion. Other reactions of a similar nature show, as here, a ma- 
jority vote in favor of laws to govern freedom of speech and prevent 
its abuse; but confidence in the effectiveness of law as an agency of 
control was the strongest in the sixth grade and gradually declined at 
each educational level thereafter. In the case of several items pre- 
sented, only a minority of the prospective teachers believed there was 
need for laws to govern speech. These differences from one group to 
the next are large enough to have statistical significance. If the de 
cision of society, that laws are needed for the restriction of speech, is 
correct, there is reason for serious attention to be given to edueation in 
regard to this concept. Moreover, observance of such laws would appear 
to face a serious obstacle if teachers are employed who have no more 
respect for such measures than was shown by a large number of the 
prospective teachers who participated in this survey. 

Another problem of significance in slander is the position which should 
be taken toward the talebearer. Courts hold him responsible for verif- 
cation of any defamatory remarks which he repeats, although in cases 
where there is good reason for believing the motives were justifiable, 
they reduce the amount of damages assessed. In connection with a 
accusation of arson, the question was asked, ‘‘Should Mr. Kay be made 
to pay damages to Mr. Holt for repeating what Mr. Smith said?’’ To 
this the eourt said Yes, but only 36.5 percent of the pupils, and 38.2 
pereent of the prospective teachers concurred. The previously noted 
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disapproval of damages as a suitable penalty may account for this very 
small vote, but no such explanation can be given for the responses to the 
veneralized question asked concerning the same situation, ‘‘Does it do 
any harm to repeat a story if you tell who told you in the first place?’’ 
In vrade six 62.4 percent said Yes; in grade nine, 77.9 percent; in 
vrade twelve, 87.1 percent; on the college level, 95.1 percent. While 
there is apparent a statistically significant growth in the idea that such 
cossip is harmful, it is also to be noted that there is much difference of 
opinion and that the vote is not unanimous even among the prospective 
teachers. 

Still greater differences of opinion in each group were discovered in 
the answers to questions in regard to the effectiveness of apology and 
retraction when defamation has destroyed the good name of some indi- 
vidual. By reducing the amount of damages in some instances, the 
courts recognize some amelioration of injury by such action, but in no 
case is the injury regarded as entirely nullified. In one situation, 62.9 
percent of the pupils, and 92.0 percent of the prospective teachers said 
that some people would still believe the accused was dishonest even after 
the charges were withdrawn. Opinion was also expressed by 72.0 per- 
cent of the pupils, and 91.0 percent of the prospective teachers that the 
man thus slandered would ‘‘still feel bad.’’ When the question was 
isked whether two men could be as good friends as ever if they exchanged 

logies after a quarrel in which they had called each other “‘liar’’ 
and other objectionable names, the replies showed a different concept 

e effect of slanderous words which have been mutually exchanged. 
Only 35.4 pereent of the pupils, and 46.0 percent of the prospective 
teachers saw permanent injury to friendship under these conditions. 
court ruled in this case that neither person had any claim to 
ives, 
Wherever the issue was raised, there was agreement by the majority 
ipils with court judgments that if financial reparations had to be 
de, the amount should be reduced if acceptable retraction and apology 

i been given. It is interesting to note, however, that in each case the 

est vote in support of the court action was given in the sixth grade. 

court decision is accepted as the correct answer, we may say that 
r judgment was shown by the lower grade than by the prospective 
ers, 

Some mention should be made of the concepts of that type of com- 

cation recognized in law as slander by gesture and intonation. On 
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each educational level there was a general acceptance of the position 
taken in law that the meaning of spoken words may be so changed by 
intonation of the voice and by gestures that slander may be commu- 
nieated by statements otherwise blameless. However, there were some 
individuals in each group who expressed the tendency to interpret words 
literally and to attach no significance to the accompanying intonation 
or gestures. When the issue was stated in general terms, a much larger 
number were in agreement with court decisions in the ninth grade than 
in the group of prospective teachers. 

There were few differences between the sexes or among the geo- 
graphical sections which were of statistical significance, and in the 
opinion of the writer those which were found were not of educational 
importanee. Sinee popular opinion often aseribes to the women tly 
chief blame for the dissemination of seurrilous gossip, it may be of 
interest to know what concepts boys and girls revealed of the responsi- 
bility, if any, which rests upon one who encounters slanderous speech 
in ordinary life situations. In various situations approximately ninety 
pereent of both sexes voted that those who made defamatory statements 
should be ‘‘told to keep still’’ unless they could prove what they said. 
While the boys more frequently expressed approval of investigation into 
the truth of a story, the majority in each sex favored an attitude of 
indifference toward gossip. In general, the replies favored the con- 
clusion that both boys and girls believe that one who hears slanderous 
remarks should either express some disapproval of them, or ignore them 
and refrain from their repetition. 

How much such motives as the fear or being considered priggish or 
unduly presumptuous, or the desire to enjoy the gossip and to be friendly 
would restrain these children from doing what they have declared should 
not be done is an unsettled, though important, question. At any rat 
it must be granted that both sexes went on record as approving 4 
higher type of conduct than the encouragement of slander. 

In spite of the expression often heard implying that slanderous gossip 
is a small town affair, comparisons of answers from towns with a popt- 
lation less than 4000 with those from cities of more than 50,000 revealed 
very few differences in concepts or attitudes which could be ealled sig- 
nificant. One such was found in connection with slander of property 
In the ease presented, one business man had deliberately condemned 
the ear of a business rival in order to sell his own model. In the small 


towns, only 41.1 percent pronounced False the statement which read, 
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Mr. Sawyer had a right to do everything in his power to sell his ear 
to Mr. Gray;’’ in large cities, 62.8 percent said it was False. ‘‘ Any 
business man has a right to do all he ean to get business for himself,’’ 
was called False, by only 42.9 percent in the small town, but by 60.5 
percent in the largest cities. ‘*‘These days you have to run down the 
other fellow’s goods if you want to make a living,’’ was found False by 
73.2 pereent in the small towns and by 90 percent in the largest cities. 

In each of these groups there were less than 200 pupils, and only two 
different communities were represented in each type, as most of the pupils 
who coéperated in every form of the survey came from cities with a 
population between 6,000 and 35,000. One hesitates, therefore, to make 
sweeping conclusions from such limited data, but they are suggestive 
and hint at the development of more highly ethical relations among 
business men in the larger communities. At the same time it must be 
noted that over one-third in this group looked with favor on the state- 
ment that a business man has a right to do everything he can to further 
his own financial interests, an assertion which was made in connection 
with an aetual situation of cutthroat competition. 

Briefly summarized, the most important conclusions which have been 
ached in this investigation are as follows: 


l. Coneerning a few of the important principles which underlie the 
problems of slander and freedom of speech, the majority of pupils 
showed concepts and attitudes in harmony with statutes and court 
decisions. This was noted mainly in connection with the restriction 
which should be placed upon unwarranted repetition of slander by 
disinterested parties. 

2. In 32 percent of those questions in the surveys for which statutes 
and courts have, given definite answer, there appeared to be a gradual 
growth, from the sixth grade to the college level, toward those con- 
cepts concerning slander which are acceptable in law. In 40 percent 
of these items the change proceeded in the opposite direction, as the 
opinions of pupils in the lowest grade were more in accord with 
expert judgment than were those on the higher educational levels. 
In the remaining 28 percent of these questions, no differences between 
vrade levels were to be observed. 

Many pupils of both sexes, in widely separated environments and on 
ich grade level, showed serious misconceptions and unethical atti- 


tudes toward many of the issues involved in the conflicts between 
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the right to the enjoyment of a good name and the privilege of free 
speech. Chief of these were the attitude to be taken toward malice 
as a factor in truthful statements, and toward malice as a motive 
in business practices, the concepts of qualified and absolute privilege, 
and the responsibility of talebearers. 
On some of the questions presented, differences statistically signif 
cant were discovered between the sexes, between successive grade 
levels, and between groups in dissimilar environments, but it seems 
probable that these differences do not call for differentiation in edu- 
cational procedures in the instruction of pupils concerning the prin- 
ciples involved in slander and free speech. One well-planned course 
of study on this subject should meet the needs of both sexes in any 
city or town of any section. 

On approximately one-fifth of all the questions asked, the majority 

vote was given by less than 60 percent of the pupils, a vote indi- 

eating that a different opinion was held by at least 40 percent of 
those surveyed. The fact that society has not yet provided a definite 
solution for some of these problems or that solutions now established 
may be in need of modification does not give the schools license to 

ignore them. . 

Two problems seem urgent in education: 

a. Curriculum makers need to make suitable provision in social sci 
ence courses for specific instruction in the principles which under- 
lie the issues involved in slander and freedom of speech. Any 
portion of education which is so vital to the happiness of the child 
or to the well being of society cannot safely be left to incidental 
teaching. Experience has shown that what is assigned to inci- 
dental teaching is likely to be untaught, even when teachers have 
every intention to teach it. 

b. Teachers need to determine the most effective means of develop- 
ing in all boys and girls ideals so powerful that they will serve 
to motivate conduct toward the establishment and maintenance 
of better social relations whenever the inevitable conflicts aris 
between the right to a good name and the right to free speech. 

If the courses of study in social science provide, as they should, for 

organized instruction on the issues and underlying principles in- 

volved in slander and freedom of speech, it will be necessary te 
ascertain in advance that teachers of such courses are properly quali- 
fied to conduct them. Much difference of opinion on these prob!ems 
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exists among the students of education who replied to the ques- 
‘ionnaires. Of 353 items in the entire four forms, these prospective 
eachers agreed 100 percent on only three, while on 45 items the 
vote showed approximately 50 percent on each side of the question. 
Surveys somewhat similar to the ones undertaken here may well be 
made of a larger number of prospective teachers, as a means of de- 
termining what special training on these issues should be introduced 
into those college courses intended for them. While no claims are 
made that the responses of the students who codperated in these 
surveys are typical of teachers as a whole, there is a possibility that 
such may be the case. If there should prove to be even an appre- 
ciable minority who take positions in opposition to the best judgment 
of those qualified to judge, or who show no better grasp of the prin- 
ciples involved than has been shown by some in this group, the results 
for edueation and for the best welfare of society may be serious 
indeed. If such teachers give no directly wrong instruction, there is 
still danger that through incidental teaching and through their 
conduct when such issues arise, they may exert an unfortunate in- 
fluence over the lives of their pupils. Indeed, if teachers are ignorant, 
the incidental teaching on such important issues may prove the more 
dangerous since there may be lacking for it any such reliable check 
as would be provided by a good textbook used in connection with more 
formal instruction. 
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THE HANDICAPPED CHILD’S CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 

IN these trying days for education many possible ways and means 
are being considered to make the public more satisfied with what edu- 
cation is doing. While the actual eeconomie situation has been a direct 
cause of financial embarrassment to the schools, there has also been 
the questioning of school achievement, particularly on the part of handi- 
capped children. It seems desirable to examine this problem somewhat 
more closely to see what are its possibilities. 

Schools should be aware of the fact that whenever a child does not 
bring home an acceptable report card the parents are dissatisfied. Fathers 
and mothers have a keen and vital interest in the suecess of their chil- 
dren at school and if they do not reach a reasonable standard the schools 
are either soundly denounced as inefficient or the parents may consider 
that it is a reflection upon the mental and physical heritage which they 
have transmitted. The failure of children in school is a vulnerable point 
for neighborhood gossip and, although Mr. Average Citizen is able to 
make a private and personal matter out of his business and financial 
affairs, he is not so suecessful in preventing the entire neighborhood from 
hearing an unfavorable report about his offspring in a very exaggerated 
and garbled form. In view of these trends, the schools cannot afford to 
be very complacent about children who are making unsatisfactory school 
progress. 

A chief source of difficulty in meeting this problem lies in the facet 
that the number of children in need of special adjustments on account 
of mental, physical or emotional handicaps is very much underestimated. 
When the problem of handicapped children is mentioned, the schools 
frequently think of one elass for mentally sub-normal children tucked 
away in some obscure corner and through that channel it is believed that 
the entire problem is being solved for that particular school system. 
There is little realization of the number of children in the regular grades 
with only mild defeets who are potential failures as well as the great 
number of severe defects which go unattended. 
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lhe various committees serving on the recent White House Confer- 
enee on Child Health and Protection estimated that there are at least 
ten million handicapped children in the schools of the country and that 
only one million of these are receiving any special education and care. 
This balanee, or remainder, of nine million pupils who are not pro- 
vided with this special education are potential failures according to the 
usual standards of education and as such are prone to be dissatisfied with 
school. Furthermore, there are nine million anxious and worried mothers 
of these children who share the same feelings, and another nine million 
fathers who feel the same way. No doubt, there are some other brothers 
and sisters, grandfathers, grandmothers, aunts and uncles who are at 
least mildly perturbed over this problem in their families and it would 
be no exaggeration to say that at least thirty million citizens are poten- 
tially diseoneerted with American education. This number comprises 
about one-fourth of the tetal population and is a minority of much 
vreater magnitude than is ordinarily believed. 

There is a multitude of research problems growing out of these facts 
ind not the least would be a study of the feelings and attitudes of the 
children who are handicapped as well as those of their. parents. Within 
the types of handieaps a few of the more important problems of research 
will be sketched. 

The first group of handicapped children are those caused by mental 
differenees. The range from the lowest idiot to the highest genius. 
Only those who fall closely around the average are adequately treated 
in the present school organizations except for those certain cities which 
have made very encouraging progress with some phases of the problem. 
When methods of instruction and courses are available for the two or 
three pereent of mentally subnormal children it is somewhat of an ironi- 
eal paradox that so little is known and done about these dull pupils 
whose 1.Q.’s range from 70 to 90. In like manner, while an encouraging 
amount of research and constructive work has been performed on gifted 
pupils there yet remains a great gap in the education of the superior. 
Too much effort has been spent in proving that there is no problem in 

ese fields, and most of the experiments have been based on classes 
ich have had Wothing different than the traditional education but 
ih some administrative segregation according to intelligence. Per- 
sonally, the writer would expect no more fruitful results than would 
ie from feeding children who needed different foods a uniform diet 


it have them seated at different colored tables. Obviously, these minor 
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variations in the environments could hardly offset the necessary varicty 
in nutrition but too many of these experiments have not passed beyond 
such a stage. 

In the field of mental differences children with special talents or 
defects are still poorly adjusted in school. They may be affiicted with 
a specialized disability which renders them deficient in reading or in 
arithmetic, and in time these disabilities create an unfavorable attitude 
toward all school activities. In this field there are suggested problems 
as to the diagnosis and remedial treatment for these defects. Are they 
so deep-seated that they cannot be removed, or can specific practice and 
drill bring them up to a more acceptable standard? Are the mental 
capacities of gifted and superior children of a wide-spread order or are 
they limited to a few talents? 

Children with physical and sensory handicaps such as defective 
vision or hard of hearing exist in great numbers in all school systems. 
These defects vary from complete disability to a mild deviation which 
ean be compensated for to some extent by additional strain and con- 
centration but these attempts to overwork the nervous system bring on 
lack of concentration and problems in school conduct behavior. More 
information is needed as to the exact extent of disturbances in children 
in changing their handedness as reflected in reading disability or in 
defective speech. Discrepancies in mental and physical growth exact 
their toll of maladjustments. For example, a child who is eight years 
of age with a mental age of six and a physical size of ten years offers 
some distinct problems in maladjustment. The poor mental maturity 
suggests retardation in school but the size indicates the need for ad- 
vancement to mateh physical maturity. 

The problems of behavior constitute an entire field of research which 
has been investigated quite extensively by social agencies and clinics 
oftentimes unaffiliated with school systems. The need for a better atti- 
tude toward the field of mental hygiene was discussed in a previous 
editorial (May, 1933). 

There are many children who do not fall in one of these categories 
alone but they offer a combination of two or more mild handicaps in 
different fields. The effect of two factors such as dull intelligence and 
defective eyesight may be more serious than an extreme defect in one 
factor. The situation is probably analogous to the faulty operation of 
a ear when dirty spark plugs, poor timing and a cheap grade of gasoline 
oceur in combination. 
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While we do not wish to overemphasize the problems of handicapped 
children, there is plenty of evidence that no such effect has been acquired 
to date and there is needed a further review of this problem from the 
standpoint of satisfied and happy children and their parents. 

Harry J. BAKER 


WHAT OUGHT THE SCHOOLS TO TEACH AND HOW 


So long as we are suggesting problems to occupy educational re- 
search workers while they are resting, why not mention a real big one? 
In the many years of observing school work we remember no year in 
which some one, and often one with authority enough to start his re- 
form, has not proclaimed at least an approach to a new royal road to 
learning. One vigorous commander announced nearly half a century 
ago that all textbooks should be burned. For him an especially designed 
temporary) sehool building was constructed with a large light-flooded 
living room in the center, surrounded on all sides with smaller work or 
play rooms. Another anodest leader would have all school desks torn 
out. His first school room was a beautiful home with open fire places 
around whieh teachers and pupils gathered to discuss suitable topics. 
A eritie suggested that, since the parents of these children were pro- 
fessors, they found it quite convenient to keep the children busy learn- 
ing to read, and write, and cipher in their home play-rooms. The school 
could introduee them to social activities much better, with teachers as 
leaders, and a society of the children’s own generation. The subjects 
of geography, arithmetic, and reading are periodically subject to revo- 
lutionary movements. Not so very long ago The Observer visited a 
second grade elass and was asked to write his name on the blackboard. 
The teacher then put some diacritcal marks on it and the children pro- 
nounced the name accurately. Of course, since the name was a common 
one of only one syllable the children knew it anyway but the teacher 
explained that their phonic instruction was so complete that had the 
name been Méthi’sélah or even a Russian spelling, they could deter- 
mine the pronunciation. Much more recently a bright boy and an 
omnivorous reader was given a Bible for Christmas and when asked 

ew days later how far he had read, answered to Meth-u-sel’-ah. The 

| in his school was silent reading and apparently Old Testament 
racters had not been discussed in their oral work. A recent revolu- 

n in sehool relations requires pupils to make individual contracts to 
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master definite sections or topies of the subject of study. The teacher 
is, of course, available for advice but the responsibility for instructional 
discovery is on the pupil. Some teachers, observed, escape doing in- 
struction almost entirely and the tests of success given are in the objective 
form with an answer sheet provided for scoring. 

The above report of incidental observations indicates that even wide- 
awake teachers become obsessed with one idea, and the educational de- 
velopment becomes a matter of tangents if not of run-away secants for 
lack of clearly determined concepts of school life. Education has its 
relation to growth, yes, but also to development of powers, connected 
on one side with the home fellowship needs, and at all times with many 
social and anticipated civie needs, and finally with a citizenship where 
each stands on his own feet. 

It is to educational research that teachers must finally look for a 
clear determination of the mental and physical energies working between 
minds to establish community life, enriched by the use of individual 
talents and advancing to ever finer civilizations. For each pupil, prob- 
ably, there is a particular road of development but the main highway 
for mankind has a quite definite progress for any particular generation 
of countrymen. Few if any reach their full possibilities, and the many 
reach only intermediate points, but during the formative years the 
fundamental development of common mental and social abilities over- 
laps sufficiently with all special abilities so as to make common school 
education not only possible but also, probably, the best discipline lead- 
ing toward American citizenship. 

Laboratory research which deals with the whole child life in natural 
though carefully controlled conditions is determining some of the facts 
related to the educational problems. These facts need to be organized 
and interpreted in connection with less restricted conditions by educa- 
tional research methods to determine the principles under which the 
available energies can be successfully applied to the requirements of 
effective school instruction. 
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xy Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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SxeppeN, Davip. Educations for Politi- 
cal Citizenships: A Critical Analysis 
of Certain Unsolved Problems of 
School Edueations Towards Superior 
Vemberships in Democratic Political 
Societies (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932), pp. ix + 196. 

The use of the plurals in the title and 
the sub-title of this book suggests its 
character. Professor Snedden has long 
combated the praetice of thinking and 
speaking about educational problems in 
terms of vague abstractions and has in- 
sisted upon realistic analysis and par- 
ticularization. Such a point of view 
dominates this volume on education for 
citizenship as it has been dominating all 
this author’s other books. He finds the 
term ‘‘citizenship’’ ‘‘no longer servic- 
able’? beeause ‘‘idealistie and aspira- 
tional writers have made that term mean 
all things to all men.’’ But ‘‘we can 
still get useful service from the term 
politieal eitizenship.’’ This political 


enship is not one thing but many. 


Civie traits and responsibilities can be 


divided into two classes—the ‘‘ conform- 
st’? and the ‘‘dynamiec.’’ Under the 
mer are to be included ‘‘all yieldings, 
lienees, assentings, and other con- 
formities to the will of the group . 
Under the latter come ‘‘ initiating politi- 
action, generating political opinion 


’? 


sentiment, resisting unwarranted po- 
| coercion, holding political office 
ried and professional, nonsalaried 
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and honorific), reforming, and even in 
extreme cases rebelling.’’ Not only are 
the particular forms of each of these 
traits and responsibilities many but each 
of them differs in needed amount and in 
functioning according to the type of in- 
dividual under consideration. Purposive 
education for citizenship turns out, there- 
fore, to be a very complicated matter. 

Professor Snedden asks for special 
teachers of citizenship, who are to be 
experts in this type of education. He 
does not believe we shall ever make much 
headway so long as we expect ‘‘every- 
body’’ to teach citizenship as an inei- 
dental part of his total obligation. Nor 
does he see any reason why a teacher of 
history should be considered particularly 
competent to train for political citizen- 
ship, nor much better reason why teachers 
of the other social sciences should be be- 
lieved competent to do this. The tech- 
nical training and the interests of such 
subject-matter specialists lie in other di- 
rections, just as truly as do those of 
teachers of physics and of mathematies. 

Educations for Political Citizenship is 
one of Professor Snedden’s most read- 
able books. His sociological and histori- 
eal analyses are startlingly frank and 
valid. The theme itself is a fascinating 
one and Snedden is at his best in hand- 
ling it. At certain places he resorts to 
very effective pedagogical devices, as 
when he puts into the mouth of a sup- 
posed participant an account of an ideal 
democratic regime in Zond (an imagined 
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country) and when he devotes a long 
chapter to a ‘‘quiver of extracts and 
comments. ’’ 

But the book is disappointing in that 
it continues to deal with ‘‘principles’’ 
rather than offering to the teaching pop- 
ulation the definite constructive program 
that teachers need before they can do 
what he asks. He writes as if he were 
at the beginning of the movement to par- 
tieularize objectives. He takes no cog- 
nizance of anything that has already 
been done by way of particularizing the 
objectives of civic education. What he 
has is certainly supplementary to what 
others have done rather than funda- 
mentally different. It would seem rea- 
sonable to expect him to begin where 
others have left off and carry his pro- 
gram into such constructive form as to 
make it feasible in practice. Instead, 
he drops into his customary method of 
asking questions: ‘‘What are a variety 
of civic educations (including attitudes, 
beliefs, detestations, admirations, con- 
victions, senses of love, tastes, standards, 
and the like) which educators will in- 
tend shall be strongly held by oncoming 
citizens?’’ ete. Such questions indi- 
vidual teachers cannot answer with any 
degree of fullness; they need the aid of 
research scholars who can focus upon the 
problem wide resourees of time, money, 
and organizing and generalizing ability. 

But if the book does not contribute 
much to those program-makers who have 
been for fifteen years working with the 
realistic particularization of the social 
objectives of education, it will serve a 
very useful purpose in shaking out of 
their lethargy vast numbers of persons 
who are still thinking of edueation for 
citizenship in terms that are general and 
that assume easy transfers. 

CHARLES C. PETERS. 
Pennsylvania State College 





Hivpretu, Gertrupe H, A Bibliography 
of Mental Tests and Rating Scales 
(New York: The Psychological Cor. 
poration, 1933), 242 pp. 

This is a bibliography of tests and 
scales, rather than of articles about them, 
which contains approximately 3500 re fer- 
ences grouped in twelve main divisions 
which are subdivided into some eighty 
minor ones. In general the measuring 
instruments included are those achieve 
ment, intelligence, personality, voeationa 
and other more or less related tests and 
scales that are either commercially avail 


able or that are adequately deseribed 
professional journals and possess ma: 
of the characteristics of standard tests 
The sources consulted include practically 
all American and foreign professional 
magazines, publishers’ lists, bibliogra 
phies and books in the field that one fa 
miliar with the literature would think 
worth consulting. 
bibliography proper are quite satisfac 
tory subject and author indexes. 

The reviewer’s chief reaction whe: 


Accompanying the 


examined the volume was one of regret 
that a task done so well was not per 
feetly completed. The one general addi 
tion which it seemed to him would hav 
added most to the value of the bibliogra 
phy would have been the designation 

those tests and scales commercially avail 


Ps 


able at the time of publication, also per 
haps of those formerly but no longer s 
A minor omission, which may or may no 
have resulted in reducing the number of 
references, is that of at least one widel; 
used text in the field and several other 
sources from the list of sources employ: 
From the standpoint of use, the 
viewer found the system of supposedly 
alphabetical arrangement quite confus 
ing. This was due to the fact that t! 
is a decided lack of consistency as t 
whether alphabetization is based on 
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: name or other title of tests. For 


le, on page 133 one finds ‘‘ Virginia 


vy Test’’ listed under k because its 


was King, ‘‘Indiana Composite 


vement Test—Physiology’’ under 


m Wright, but ‘‘Publie School 
ement Test—Nature Study’’ by 


ns and Torgerson under p and 


Stanford Achievement Tests— 
logy and Hygiene’’ by Kelley 
under s. Also, the order of the 
sions under ‘‘Achievement and 
tional Tests’’ is irregular at first, 
ecomes alphabetical. 
eck of a number of references for 

reveals at least as high a de- 
reof as is found in most com- 
publications. An occasional ref- 

, such as that to the ‘‘Gary Com- 
Seale’’ on page 89, is entirely er- 
and a relatively small number 
zht errors in paging, dates, and 


rth. 
the whole, the reviewer believes that 
s unquestionably the best available 


f its kind and one that workers in 
ld covered will find extremely use- 
ut that without a great deal of 
ffort it, or one similar to it, could 
le appreciably more valuable. 
C. W. ODELL 
ty of Illinois 


STROM, WILLIAM Henry. Mathe- 
cal Facts and Processes Prerequi- 
to the Study of Caleuwlus. Con- 
tions to Edueation, No. 572 (New 
Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
College, Columbia University, 
pp. viii + 68, 
rpose of this study is ‘‘to enu- 
the mathematical facts, princi- 
rmulas, and processes of second- 
thematies that are used by the 
the solution of the problems 
aleulus, and to compare the find- 
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ings with the requirements set forth in 
the syllabus for secondary mathematics 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board.’’ No listing is made of the skills 
of arithmetic, but of those involved in 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and 
analytic geometry. 

In order to attain this purpose the 
2811 problems in the Elements of Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus, Revised 
Edition 1929, by Granville, Smith, and 
Longley, were solved and a detailed 
analysis made of each solution. The 
study shows that 88.6 pereent of the 
facts and processes needed came from 
algebra, 1.0 pereent from geometry, 7.5 
percent from trigonometry, and 2.9 per- 
cent from analytic geometry. 

The algebra used was largely very 
simple. For instance, in factoring, the 
removal of a monomial factor was the 
most frequent, while seldom was anything 
used beyond factoring the quadratic tri- 
nomial and the difference of two squares. 

From geometry few theorems were 
used, quadrilaterals and circles seldom 
referred to, but many formulas from 
both plane and solid geometry were used 
for perimeters, areas, and volumes. In 
trigonometry the fundamental identities, 
helpful in transformations, ranked high- 
est. The large majority of processes 
were the simple ones and involved the 
commonly known formulas. Similarly in 
the analytic geometry, the commonly 
used ideas were the simple ones. All the 
solid analytical geometry needed was 
supplied in the text. 

In comparing the uses of secondary 
mathematies in caleulus with the require- 
ments of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, the author finds that all of 
the subject-matter of Elementary Algebra 
(Part I and Part IT) is needed. The 
author concludes that if this knowledge 
is not acquired in the secondary school, 
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then the student must acquire it before 
he can understand the caleulus. 

The topics of Advanced Algebra are 
so little used that, as preparation for 
calculus, the time might better be spent 
on analytic geometry. Since both plane 
and solid geometry are used, the author 
recommends for high schools a year 
course in which both are included. All 
the solving of right and oblique triangles 
could be omitted, and the trigonometry 
made a course in manipulating identities. 

Finally, the author concludes that, as 
preparation for calculus, the high school 


offer courses as follows: 


9th grade—Elementary Algebra. 

10th grade—Plane and Solid Geometry. 

llth grade—Intermediate and Advanced 
Algebra. 

12th grade—Mathematical Analysis in- 
eluding trigonometry and 


analytics. 


\ thoughtful reader wonders why the 
author makes such a conservative recom- 
nendation in the face of the facts of 
his study and the recommendations of 
the National Committee, published ten 
years ago. Why not recommend a year 
of algebra for the 9th grade, plane and 
solid geometry for the 10th grade, a year 
of mathematical analysis (algebra, trigo- 
nometry, and analytics) for the 11th 
grade and caleulus for the twelfth? The 
study would clearly and foreefully sup 
port such a recommendation. 

Furthermore, a thoughtful reader who 
has studied or taught caleulus is disap- 
pointed to find that the author has failed 
to consider the crucial importance of 
such major ideas as the slope of a line 
between two points. In other words he 
has analyzed only the problems of eal 
culus, omitting those facts, principles, 


formulas, and processes which are in- 


volved in an understanding of the theory, 
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technique, and formulas of differentia- 
tion and integration, yet the author does 
not hesitate to conclude that his findings 
provide the prerequisite for all of caleu- 
lus, theory as well as problems. It is quite 
possible that the one idea of slope of a 
line between two points, which the au 
thor fails to count even once in his sum- 
mary of analytic geometry, may be more 
important as a foundation for caleulus 
than the 1284 occurrences of the addition 
of signed numbers or the 29 occurrences 
of the formula for the distance between 
two points. 

Not only has the author drawn conelv- 
sions beyond his data, but he has failed 
to eall attention to one limitation of his 
data. At best he can merely conclude 
that the facts which he has discovered 
are essential for solving the problems ir 
Granville’s caleulus. It is just possible, 
excellent as this textbook is, that some 
of the problems given have the same 
function in ecaleulus that G.C.D. and 
L.C.M. have in algebra. The whole study 
is based upon the assumption that all of 
the 2811 problems in Granville’s text are 
essential and fundamental applications 
of the caleulus. In other words it might 
reasonably be contended that the crucial 
importance of a few fundamental ideas 
involved in an understanding of the cal 
culus may have more significance in de 
termining the essential prerequisites that 
a count of facts and processes involved i 
solving the problems in any one text 

The reviewer would certainly be remiss, 
however, should he fail to conelude by 
pointing out the major contributions of 
this study. Through its analysis 
study helps to place certain museum relics 


the 


of algebra, such as most of the factoring, 


more securely in the mathematical 
seum. Then too, it is a splendid i!lus 
tration of the analytic method in seen 
tific research, The results are so ©! 
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tive and definite that, if one can resist 
the temptation of generalizing beyond 
is data, the technique provides a type 
esearch that has great possibilities. 
Furthermore, the emphasis which the 
stuly places upon necessary sequence 
jints out one of the chief characteristics 
f mathematics and its outstanding diffi- 
ilty. It would be interesting to have 
similar studies made for other college 
urses, especially the social sciences. 
Every teacher of mathematics, and surely 
every writer of high-school mathematics 
texts will find this study very stimulating 
nd filled with important details concern- 
curriculum materials. 
H. C. CHRISTOFFERSON 


Viami University 


PANNELL, Henry Cuiirpron. The Prepa- 

ation and Work of Alabama High 
0ol Teachers. Contributions to Edu- 
on, No. 551 (New York: Bureau 


f Publieations, Teachers College, Co- 


Si 


oti 


ia University, 1933), pp. vi + 118. 

The title of this study describes it 
rately. After a very clear statement 

the problem, the sources of informa- 
and his method of procedure, the 
vriter presents a brief but adequate ac- 
t of the rise of high schools in Ala- 

He then treats in succession the 
ration, certification, experience, ten- 

id salaries of the high school staff 

the state. Full and accurate records 

n the state office of education permitted 
n which in completeness and relia- 
contrasts strongly with the frag- 

ry samplings of many questionnaire 


es 


study continues with the subject 
nations for high school teachers in 
ma, and the relation of these to 
reparation of the staff, in terms of 
minors, and less degrees of spe- 


; 


on. A more detailed examination 
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was made of the college preparation and 
teaching assignment of 441 teachers, and 
then of the relation of merit rating of 
229 teachers to their specific preparation 
for their teaching assignments. 

Space renders a summary of results 
impossible in this review. A number of 
the results are rather discouraging, but 
they are analyzed and the path to im- 
provement shown. The author tries 
throughout to interpret his data, and 
with practically all such comment the 
reviewer is in full agreement. Com 
parisons are made with other states 
wherever comparable’ studies exist. 
However, the fewness of such studies 
available indicates the need for similar 
investigations in many other states, 

Dr. Pannell’s work reads easily. No 
one need be afraid of it. Tables are well 
explained. The context except for rare 
slips ties up perfectly with the tables. 
Illustrations of lapse are a five-year in- 
crease of 40.5 percent referred to. as an 
annual increase (p. 8), the confusion of 
semi-interquartile range with interquar- 
tile range (p. 40), and an error in the 
range at the foot of Column 1 of Table 
XXIIT. Tables XVIIT and XXVI ap- 
parently are in marked disagreement as 
to the proportion of home economics and 
agriculture teachers who majored in their 
teaching subject, but the author does not 
attempt to account for it. Other errors 
are of even less cor sequence to the reader, 
and do not affect the validity of the con- 
clusions. 

Of course a reviewer rarely is com- 
pletely satisfied. Doubtless the same may 
be said of the authors themselves. A 
comparison of men and women teachers 
in preparation, certification, teaching as 
signments and fitness therefore, and merit 


ratings would be just as interesting as 


their comparison in experience, tenure, 
and salary. Merit ratings of rural and 
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city teachers by the supervisors would 
also have been interesting, especially in 
view of the recommendation on page 99 
for the gradual elimination of the smaller 
schools. The fact that the data are four 
years old is probably a virtue, in that 
they reflect normal conditions, 

Who will be interested in this very 
practical research? Local administrative 
officers in such vital matters as salary 
schedules and fitting subject combina- 
tions to the preparation of their teachers, 
training officials in student guidance and 
the closer adjustment of their program to 
the character of the field openings, state 
officials in the modification of certifica- 
tion requirements, and persons contem- 
plating similar researches elsewhere. 

Wituiam A. Cook 
University of Cincinnati 


KENNEDY-FRASER, Davip. Education of 
the Backward Child (New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1932), pp. 
x + 236. 

This is a useful handbook of teaching 
methods and suggestions, presented to 
the classroom teacher who aims to de- 
velop the retarded child to the level of his 
intelligence. David Kennedy-Fraser, for- 
merly of Cornell University, and now in 
charge of training teachers of mental 
defectives in Seotland, offers the teaching 
profession a volume dealing with the 
problems presented in the classroom by 
the permanently backward child, with 
special emphasis on the child whose IQ 
lies between 5( and 80. This book is 
primarily concerned with methodology 
that will aid the various types of back- 
ward children to gain a minimum knowl- 
edge of the tool subjects and become 
contented, useful members of society. 
The material presented is a compilation 
of training methods and devices that 
have met the test of use. 





The book is divided into three sections. 
The first part is a general discussion of 
what the backward child is, how to ree- 
ognize him, and the problems of school 
organization as affecting backward chil- 
dren. The materials herein are drawn 
chiefly from Binet, Terman, and Burt, as 
well as the English Board of Education 
publications. Class organization pro- 
cedures suggested have been developed 
from the Dalton plan by retaining the 
initiative-developing feature while limit. 
ing the perspective element. 

The second part of the volume contains 
practical suggestions. Special chapters 
are devoted to such school subjects as 
oral language, handwork, writing and 
spelling, reading, composition, and nun- 
bers. All of these subjects are related 
to concrete situations, while an attempt 
is made to develop the backward child’: 
judgment and abstract thinking. Any 
vocational or pre-vocational training is 
considered secondary to this. 

The third section is concerned with 
older children (a follow-up study of their 
success after training). There is a spe 
cial chapter on the Mongolian child, and 
a discussion of the teacher’s attitude 
There is a bibliography of 29 titles. 

The purpose of educating the backward 
child is keynoted in the preface in the 
following words: ‘‘ We must seek to edu 
eate the backward child to the level of 
his abilities. He should know how to 
communicate with those about him. He 
should learn some trade or occupation, 
which will increase his self-respect and 
make him a fairly efficient adult «t his 
own mental level. We must inculcate i 
him social attitudes that are not in cor 
flict with society. And we must train 


him in such a way that he feels, not 
thwarted and unhappy, but contented 
and eager.’’ Marion Rines EMERSON 
The Training School at Vineland 
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CAMPBELL, WuuaaM G. A Form Book 
Thesis Writing (Los Angeles, Cali- 
a: University of Southern Cali- 

nia Press, 1933), pp. v + 145. 
lt is the purpose of this manual to 
t matters of style, and of form not 
vy found in books devoted to the 
technique of research and to methods of 
writing. This manual contains six sec- 
tions as follows: introduction; format 
f the thesis; reference to sources; 
bles, graphs, and illustrations; typing 
and matters of style. Bibli- 


( er, JoHN ANDREW. The Effect of 
Participation in Athletics upon Scholar- 
Veasured by Achievement Tests. 
Doctor’s Dissertation, Penn State Stud- 
es Edueation, No. 7 (State College, 
‘ennsylvania: Pennsylvania State Col- 
1933), pp. 21. 
From a study of the results on the Car- 
egie Foundation Advanced Achievement 
r 4,500 seniors in colleges of the 
State of Pennsylvania the author con- 
that the non-athletie group show 
t superiority in achievement over 
hletie group. 


I y, THayne M. A Study of Public 
‘ducation in Hawaii: with Special 
‘Terenee to the Pupil Population, Re- 

rch Publication, No. 7 (Honolulu, 
all: University of Hawaii, 1932), 


vii + 120, 


This bulletin contains chapters as fol- 
lows: introduction; publie school or- 
ganization in Hawaii; population of 
Hawaii; general distribution of public 
school pupils; race-grade analysis of the 
publie school population; progress of the 
public school population; and summary. 
Bibliography. 


RICHMOND, JAMES H., AND OTHERS. Re- 
port of the Kentucky Educational 
Commission, Educational Bulletin, No. 
8 (Frankfort, Kentucky: Department 
of Edueation, October, 1933), pp. 
xxviii + 324. 

This bulletin contains chapters on the 
aims and functions of public schools; ad- 
ministrative organization of the public 
schools; factors affecting the organiza- 
tion of the publie school curricula; em- 
ployed personnel; school buildings and 
grounds; the education of Negroes; 
adult education; the education of handi- 
capped children; school costs; financial 
support of education; financial adminis- 
tration of Kentucky school districts; and 
a statement of the Kentucky Educational 
Commission. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 

EELLS, WALTER CROSBY, AND FULLER, 
LAWRENCE J. ‘‘Personnel Study of 
Prospective Teachers among California 
Junior College Students,’’ California 
Quarterly, IX (October, 1933), pp. 
56-62. 
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From a study of some 2,066 prospec- 
tive teachers in California junior col- 
leges, 738 were found to be above aver- 
age in mental ability, and 328 below aver- 
age. Over half of the prospective teach- 
ers made their vocational choice in high 
schools. 


KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., AND HAND, Har- 
otp C. ‘*Seleeted References on the 
Administration of Secondary Educa- 
tion,’’ School Review, XLI (Novem- 
ber, 1933), pp. 700-706. 

A selected and annotated bibliography 
from nearly two hundred publications 

that have appeared since March 31, 1932. 


YAUKEY, JAMES V., AND ANDERSON, PAUL 
L. ‘*‘A Review of the Literature on 
the Factors Conditioning Teaching 
Success,’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XIX (October, 1933), 
pp. 511-520. 

The authors present a summary of 
studies of such factors as intelligence, 
teaching aptitude, and personality con- 
ditioning teaching success. Bibliography. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF LEARNING 
AND TEACHING 
HorrMan, ArtTHur. ‘‘Die Bedeutung 
der Erbkonstitution. Grundfragen der 

piidagogischen Menschenkunde = -im 

Lichte der Zwillingsforschung’’ (The 

significance of hereditary constitution. 

Basic problems of the educational 

study of man in the light of re- 

searches on twins.) Zeitschrift fiir 
pddagogische Psychologie und Jugen- 

denkunde, XXXIV (September, 1933), 

pp. 327-39. 

An account of the work of a study 
group of teachers in service, conducted 
at the Academy of Erfurt. The method- 
ology of research studies on twins served 


as a preparation for an evaluation of the 
relative influence of nature and nurture 
as far as this problem is of importance 
to educators. The article gives a survey 
of the German researches on twins, 
Bibliography. (Wm. Reitz, Chicago) 


Kirk, Samuet A. ‘‘The Influence of 
Manual Tracing on the Learning of 
Simple Words in the Case of Sub- 
normal Boys,’’ Journal of Educationa 
Psychology, XXIV _ (October, 1933), 
pp. 525-535. 

From an experimental study of sub- 
normal boys the author finds that reten 
tion was greater when the manual trac 
ing method was used. 


Worters, A. W. ‘‘On Conceptual Think 
ing,’’ British Journal of Psychology, 
XXIV (October, 1933), pp. 133-143. 
The author presents a psychological 

analysis of conceptual thinking. 


MArer, NORMAN R. F. ‘‘An Aspect of 
Human Reasoning,’’ British Journal 
of Psychology, XXIV (October, 1933), 
pp. 144-155. 

From an experimental study of one 
aspect of human reasoning the author 
concludes that reasoning involves the in 
hibition of persisting habits as well as 
the ability to form solution-patterns. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E., AND ANDERSOY, 
Harotp A. ‘‘Group Corrective Hand 
writing in the Junior High School 
An Experiment,’’ School Review, XL! 
(November, 1933), pp. 675-684. 

An experimental study of correctiv 
instruction in handwriting carried on 
the regular English classes from which 
the authors report significant and rela 
tively permanent improvement in writing 
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CURRICULUM RESEARCH 


PexpLer, Rupour. ‘*‘ Deutschleistungen, 
Rechenleistungen und kulturelles Milieu 
des Schulkindes’’ (Achievement in 
German, Arithmetic as related to cul- 
tural status of the school child.) 
Zeitschrift fiir pddagogische Psycholo- 
gic und Jugendenkunde, XXXTV (Sep- 
tember, 1933), pp. 340-342. 

Three categories of achievement marks 
in German and arithmetic were correlated 
with four eategories of cultural status of 
775 children of the second, third, and 
fourth grade. Achievement in language 
was found to be substantially associated 
with the better environment, while 
ichievement in arithmetic correlated only 
slightly. The child from the more cul- 
tural home seems to have a considerable 
advantage over the child from the less 
cultural home in school subjects involv- 
ing mastery of language and linguistic 
thinking. With regard to achievement in 
arithmetic the life in the home of an 
academician prepares not any better than 
that in the home of a laborer. (Wm. 
Reitz, Chieago) 


FRoGNER, ELLEN. ‘*Problems of Sen- 
tence Structure,’’ English Journal, 
XXIT (November, 1933), pp. 742-748. 
The author presents an analysis of 

2821 compositions written by 959 repre- 

sentative pupils from 3 junior and 3 

senior high sehools, situated in different 

sections of Minneapolis, for evidence con- 
cerning certain practical aspects of the 
teaching of sentence structure. 

SKARSTEN, MALVIN. ‘* Requirements for 
\dmission to Student Teaching,’’ 
Educational Administration and Su- 

sion, XIX (October, 1933), pp. 
O45, 

\Iter presenting an analysis of the re- 

ments for admission to student 
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teaching operative in the Spearfish Nor- 
mal School, Spearfish, South Dakota, the 
author presents a summary of the re- 
quirements in other teacher training in- 
stitutions. 


WuHeELDEN, C. H., Jr. ‘‘Training in 
Latin and the Quality of Other Aca- 
demic Work,’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXIV (October, 1933), 
pp. 481-497. 

From a study of the record.of students 
taking the A.B. and Ph.B. degree at 
Yale for the classes 1926-30, inclusive, 
the author concludes that while students 
who study Latin do better in certain 
highly specialized courses demanding a 
knowledge of Latin, there was no evi- 
dence of the value of Latin as an in- 
tellectual discipline. 


MEASUREMENTS, STATISTICS, AND THE 
METHODOLOGY OF SCIENTIFIC 

. RESEARCH 
Cooke, DENNIS H., AND PEARSON, JOHN 

M. ‘‘ Predicting Achievement in Plane 

Geometry,’’ School Science and Mathe- 

matics, XXXIII (November, 1933), 

pp. 872-878. 

From a study of one group of 67 pupils 
and another of 128 pupils, the author 
concludes that of the three prognostic 
instrument studies, the Orleans test is not 
appreciably more accurate than the Ter- 
man test or teachers’ marks in algebra. 


THORNDIKE, Ropert L. ‘*The Effect of 
the Interval between Test and Retest 
on the Constancy of the IQ;’’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXIV 
(October, 1933), pp. 543-549. 

From a statistical study of previous 
investigations the author concludes that 
the correlation between Binet tests and 
retests fall off as the interval between 
tests is increased. 
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Unrsrock, R. S., AND RicHarpson, M. W. 
‘‘Ttem Analysis: the Basis for Con- 
structing a Test for Forecasting Su- 
pervisory Ability,’’ Personnel Journal, 
XII (October, 1933), pp. 141-154. 
After pointing out that unanalyzed 

tests contain as much as 19 percent 
**deadwood’’ the author illustrates the 
use of item analysis for the choice of 
significant test items and a technique 
for building up a criterion based upon 
order of merit, paired comparisons, and 
graphic ratings. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Snyper, Troy A. ‘‘ What Does the Com- 
munity Read in the School Paper?’’ 
School Review, XLI (November, 1933), 
pp. 693-699. 

A study of what the community reads 
in a high-school paper, from which the 
author concludes that the school paper 
is a very effective instrument, and that 
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data indicate that the parents read the 
paper more intensively than the pupils. 


Touton, Frank C. ‘‘Theses Written in 
California Universities in Candidacy 
for Graduate Degrees in Education 
During the Academic Year 1932-1933,’' 
California Quarterly, IX (October, 
1933), pp. 77-94. 

An unannotated list of theses written 
in California universities in candidacy for 
graduate degrees in education during the 
academic year 1932-1933. 


VERNON, Putuirp E. ‘‘The American vs, 
the German Methods of Approach to 
the Study of Temperament and Per- 
sonality,’’ British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, XXIV (October, 1933), pp. 156- 
175. 

The author compares the American psy- 
chometriec approach and the German 
qualitative approach with suggestions for 
an experimental psychology of _per- 
sonality. 
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Proposed Central-Loan Library of 
Graduate Theses—A movement is un- 
Jer way to establish a central-loan library 
of graduate theses (all fields) in order to 
make more generally available these 
studies (usually typewritten) which too 
frequently are virtually buried in local 
libraries. Such information is of value 
to graduate students, research workers, 
writers of textbooks, teachers in higher 
institutions, and others. No details are 
as yet available concerning the probable 
suceess of the proposed plan, its sponsor- 
ship and finaneial backing, or the prob- 
alle location of such a library. This 
brief comment is printed with the hope 
that readers of the Journal will send 
their reaetions to the editor of this de- 
partment, who in turn will forward such 
letters to those initiating the proposal 
of a central-loan library for graduate 


theses 


Yearbook for 1934.—The Thirty-Third 
Yecrbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Edueation will appear in two 
parts, separately bound. Part I, devoted 
to ** The Aetivity Movement,’’ has been 
prepared by a eommittee of the Society 
composed of Adelaide Ayer, Mildred 
English, A. I. Gates, W. 8. Gray, Ernest 
Horn, J. F. Hosie, W. H. Kilpatrick, 
bk. . Oberheltzer, and Lois C. Mossman 
chorman), and prior to their decease, 
the late F. G. Bonser and the late E. M. 
“ipple. This part of the yearbook will 
be interest to all who are connected 


with the elementary school, and in fact, 
to all who are following the development 
of various aspects of the progressive edu- 
cation movement. 

Part II, devoted to ‘‘ The Planning and 
Construction of School Buildings,’’ has 
been prepared by a committee of the So- 
ciety composed of H. W. Anderson, R. L. 
Hammon, F. W. Hart, J. H. Hixson, 
T. C. Holy, A. B. Moehlman, J. W. 
Studebaker, and N. L. Engelhardt 
(chairman), assisted by numerous other 
active members of the Society. This 
contribution is not a collection of sehool- 
house plans, but a timely discussion of 
fundamental policies and a significant 
presentation of the responsibilities, in 
earrying forward a building program, of 
superintendents, principals, and teachers, 
as well as of architects. Much of the 
material is not treated in the current 
literature on the construction of school 
buildings. 


Science Program.—The Council of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has authorized the Com- 
mittee on the Place of Science in Edu- 
cation to prepare a one-day program to 
be given in Bosten, Friday, December 29, 
1933. This committee is authorized to 
invite to the program science teachers 
and representatives of organizations of 
teachers of science. It is possible that 
action relative to some kind of national 
organization of teachers of science will 
be taken. It is desired that all science 
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teachers’ organizations be represented by 
appointed delegates and by any mem- 
bers who may wish to attend. Individu- 
als who are not members of organizations 
of science teachers or of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence are invited. 

Among the topics to be discussed are: 
experiments in teaching scientific method, 
scholarship and professional training of 
the science teacher, high school science 
clubs, science clubs in relation to state 
academies of science, and the work of 
organizations of science teachers. 


Indiana University Publications.—Dur- 
ing the past year the School of Eduea- 
tion, Indiana University, has published 
what are known as Parts IT and III of 
the ‘‘ Bibliography of School Buildings, 
Grounds, and Equipment.’’ Part I, pub- 
lished in 1928, included references on the 
subjeet published prior to October, 1927, 
and Parts IL and III inelude references 
which have been published since that 
date. Another bibliography, dealing 
with buildings, grounds, and equipment 
of normal schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, will be completed within the near 
future. 

Other studies made in the field of edu- 
cation are ‘‘A Brief Summary of Lit- 
erature on Leadership,’’ published in 
September, 1933, and one on the history 
of education in Indiana, which is still in 
the process of completion. The Bureau 
of Coéperative Research, connected with 
the School of Edueation, has also helped 
in the development of state high school 
examinations. The tests developed at In- 
diana University were in Algebra” I, 
Plane Geometry, and Latin I and IT. 

The School of Education has assisted 
the State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion in preparing high school courses of 
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study in English, social studies, and 
health and hygiene. 


Doctors’ Theses wnder Way in Educa. 
tion.—The fourth annual list of Doctors’ 
dissertations under way in education will 
appear in the January number of this de. 
partment. If readers of the Journal 
know of institutions other than those 
listed which grant the Doctors’ degree in 
education, please inform the editor of 
this department. The schools invited to 
codperate in the compilation of the stad 
ies in progress are: Boston, California, 
Catholie University, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Colorado State Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Columbia, Cornell, 
George Washington, Harvard, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New York, North Carolina, Northwestern, 
Ohio State, Oregon, Peabody, Pennsy!- 
vania, Pennsylvania State College, Pitts 
burgh, Southern California, Stanford, 
Temple, Texas, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Yale. 


Institute for Advanced Study.—PBulle 
tin No. 2 of this Institute, of whieh 
Abraham Flexner is director, describes its 
history, organization, and offerings. 

‘* Whatever may be said of the limits 
tions of American universities it cannot 
be questioned that abundant opportun 
ties exist in most fields for work of co! 
lege and university grade leading finally 
to the Ph.D. degree. In some fields wr 
versities provide admirable opportunities 
for work beyond the Ph.D. degree, bet 
with the exception of medicine and cer 
tain other branches the country has D0 
hitherto possessed an institution in whic! 
young men and women could continu 
their independent training beyond this 
stage and in which research could be 
ried on with adequate support withov! 
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pressure of numbers or routine and un- 
hurried by the need of obtaining prac- 
tieal results. To provide such oppor- 
tunities Mr. Louis Bamberger and his 
sister, Mrs. Felix Fuld, established in 
1930 the Institute for Advanced Study 
with an initial gift of $5,000,000, the 
capital of whieh was to be preserved 
intact. 

‘Tt has been decided to locate the In- 
stitute at Prineeton, New Jersey, and 
to begin work October 1, 1933, in the field 
of mathematies. The authorities of 
Princeton University have been most 
helpful and have offered the Institute for 
the time being space in the new mathe- 
matics building, Fine Hall, which was 
opened in 1931, While the Institute and 
Princeton University will be organically 
and administratively entirely distinct, the 
faculties and students of the two insti- 
tutions will eodéperate in any direction 
that promises more favorable results than 
either institution ean obtain alone. 

‘‘The founders of the Institute for 
Advanced Study desired to create an in- 
stitution of learning or, as it has been 
put, a paradise for scholars. In order 
that their ideals may be fulfilled, organi- 
zation and administration will be kept 
simple and nnostentatious, and as much 
responsibility and initiative as is possible 
will be left to the several schools as they 
are created. The Board of Trustees is 
composed of laymen, scholars, and sci- 
entists. It is hoped that in this way per- 
feet accord may be established between 
officers and the scholars who really con- 
Stitute an institution of learning. 

‘Salaries and retiring allowances will 
be provided so that the teaching staff 
may be freed from all financial concern 
and may feel under the strongest obliga- 
tion to refrain from activities that bring 
“ "nancial return without really being of 
ligh seientifie or scholarly character—in 
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other words, that the members of the 
staff may live up to the standard that has 
been created in the full-time departments 
of certain medical schools organized 
within recent years.’’ 

The School of Mathematies, of which 
Professor Albert Einstein is a_ staff 
member, is deseribed as follows: 

**Tnasmuch as only those students will 
be admitted who have already obtained 
the Ph.D. degree or whose training is 
equivalent to that represented by the 
Ph.D. degree and who are in addition 
sufficiently advanced to carry on and to 
codperate in independent research, the 
number of students will be small. A few 
workers, who have been admitted fur the 
year 1933-1934, already hold assured posi- 
tions in university departments of mathe- 
matics and have given evidence of capac- 
ity for original and independent re- 
search. Mature persons of this kind will 
naturally receive preference in the matter 
of admission. The staff will aid students 
in deciding the general methods and pur- 
poses of their work and, as occasion 
offers, in the details. Only such students 
will be admitted as are acceptable to the 
staff of the School and the Director of 
the Institute. 

**Tnstruction will be given either by 
individual contact with students, by 
seminars, by courses of lectures, or by 
other methods. Each professor will be 
free to follow such methods as he prefers 
and to vary them from year to year. A 
mathematical club already in existence 
will be conducted by members of the In- 
stitute and of Princeton University. 

‘*The combined opportunities of the 
Institute and of the Mathematical Fac- 
ulty of Princeton University will be open 
to students enrolled in either institution 
without payment of additional fees. As 
long as the School of Mathematies oceu- 
pies quarters in Fine Hall, the mathe- 
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matical library in Fine Hall will be open 
to its use. 

‘*The School of Mathematics will join 
the Mathematical Faculty of Princeton 
University in publishing the Annals of 
Mathematics, the editorial board of which 
will consist of representatives of both 
institutions. 

‘*The fee charged will be $100.00 per 
annum. Applications for admission 
should be addressed to the Director of 
the Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey.’’ 


California School of Research.—A new 
school of research is functioning within 
the graduate school of the University of 
Southern California beginning with the 
present fall semester. Dr. Rockwell D. 
Hunt, the director, describes the chief 
purpose of the upper years of graduate 
work, as represented in the school of re- 
search, as ‘‘ original, independent investi- 
gation . . . advancing human learning 
and disseminating serviceable knowledge 

. members not simply becoming mas- 
ters in some known field of arts and sei- 
ences, but proving discoverers and crea- 
tors as well.’’ 

As members of the new school, candi- 
dates for the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy will be selected whose studies fall 
within the following departments:  an- 
thropology and archaeology, botany, 
chemistry, comparative literature, eco- 
nomics, English, educational science, 
Frenth, history, medical seience (bio- 
chemistry, physiology, pharmacology, bac- 
teriology), philosophy, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and zoology. Other fields will be 
added later. 

In addition, members also will include 


visiting scholars and scientists recom- 
mended by the dean of the graduate 
school and admitted by vote of the coun- 
cil on graduate study and research, and 
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‘*fellows by courtesy’’ appointed by 
President R. B. von KleinSmid. The lat- 
ter standing, accorded to individuals 4) 
ready holding the Ph.D. degree whether 
from U. 8. C. or another university, af. 
fords free use of library facilities, ac. 
cords unrestricted auditing privileges, 
and releases the appointee from al! tui- 
tion charges. 


A New Arithmetic Device.—A ‘‘ Barred 
Answer Number Card’’ is a_ six-page 
folder of number facts inserted in an 
envelope, the face of which is transparent 
except for black bars about one-fourth of 
an inch in width that conceal the answers. 
In using these cards for drill or testing 
purposes the pupil places a strip of blank 
paper over the black bar below a row of 
combinations and writes the answers. 
After writing the answers to as many 
rows as is desired he raises the card in 
the envelope enough to expose the an 
swers and corrects his work. The six 
pages of a folder contain the facts of 
one operation arranged in six different 
orders. Each page has all of the facts 
except for the omission of some of the 
zero facts. 

Claims are made that the ecards pro 
vide an abundance of practice material in 
convenient form, that superior motivatio 
is provided through immediate correction 
of errors, and that much time wasted | 
handling ordinary materials, copying 
from dictation and the like is with this 
material more efficiently used. 

A test containing 96 multiplication an‘ 
90 division facts was given to all fourt) 
A pupils March 6. The time in minute 
required to complete the test and the 
number of errors were recorded for ea¢ 
child. Teachers were informed of +! 
status of their classes by means of tw 
charts (one for multiplication an om 
for division) on which the average time 
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si and the error score of each of the 
4) class groups were indicated. A time 
seore of not more than five minutes (on 


peration) with no errors was set as 

, satisfactory standard which most pupils 
1 achieve by the close of the se- 
Barred answer eards in multiplication 
and division were provided for 20 class 
ps in 11 sehools. These schools were 


the ones that did not have barred answer 
rds in addition and subtraction during 
the previous semester. The teachers were 


trueted to use the cards in whatever 
way they thought best to meet the needs 
the class and the individual pupils. No 
indication was given that seores of pupils 
using ecards would be compared with 
of pupils not using them. Pupils 
sing barred answer cards had only 
e practice material in their test (Stand- 
rd Serviee) and such as individual teach- 
assembled or devised for them. 

\fter the ecards had been in use eight 
weeks all pupils were retested. The sec- 
test differed from the first only in 
er in which the facts were given 
the replacement of four zero facts 
ltiplieation with the four omitted 
e first test. The two tests are re- 

to as the March and May tests. 
The average initial seore of all pupils 
g the eards was considerably lower 
that of pupils who did not have 
The two groups were approxi- 
equal at the elose of the eight 
period. The gain of pupils using 
was approximately 100 percent 
greater than that of pupils not using the 


s found possible to pair 292 pupils 
basis of identical March scores. 
ntical is meant identical in both 
‘re and in number of errors. For 
e, a seore of 6-0 (6 minutes, no 
vas paired with a 6-0, a 6-1 with 
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a 6-1, ete. Average scores of pupils thus 
selected were better than the average of 
all pupils because the chances of finding 
identical good scores were greater than 
of finding identical poor scores. 

In order to see whether the superior 
gains of pupils using the cards was con- 
fined to any particular range of initial 
scores, the pupils were divided into sub- 
groups on the basis of initial March time 
scores. 

The data relating to pupils paired on 
the basis of identical March scores may 
be summarized by the statement that the 
gains of pupils using cards were approxi- 
mately 60 percent greater than those of 
pupils not using cards and that through- 
out the entire range of initial scores 
pupils with cards, with the exception of 
one group of nine pupils, made greater 
progress than those with whom they were 
paired. 

The work reported above was done 
under the direction of T. V. Goodrich of 
the Lincoln, Nebraska, Research Depart- 
ment. 


Projects of the Office of Education, 
1933.—Research in progress in the differ- 
ent divisions of the United States Office 
of Education is as follows: 

A. School Administration 
1. Organization 
Self-survey on organization and 
administration 
Organization of public education 
Retardation in primary grades 
Statistics of city schools. 
Statistics of rural schools 
Statistics of state school systems 
Week-day religious education 
Statistics of private schools 
Statistics of small cities 
Trade and technical schools 
Library service in rural schools 
Continuation schools 
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Per capita costs in cities 2. Guidance 
Library practices in elementary Self-survey of guidance in public 
schools schools 
2. Legislation Case studies of intermediate grad 
Compulsory attendance and its en- pupils a 3 
forcement School clubs for guidance F 
= : . “ ] 
Edueational legislation in 1931-32 Guidance programs in city schod 
Current educational legislation systems 
State retirement systems 3. Measurement 
3. Buildings Testing in city school systems 
Functional planning of elementary Testing for college admission 
schools State programs of testing 
Planning auditoriums, gymnasi- Differential prediction of success 
ums, ete. Techniques of differential diag 
sis 
t. Personnel es 
Status of home economies teachérs D. Special Groups 
Medical examinations and physi- 1. Exeeptional children 
cal care of teachers Curriculum for mentally retarded y 
and gifted 
B. Curriculum a & ‘ : 
: Teaching units for retarded chil 
1. Elementary school 
: by dren 
Conservation T hi . f ifted child 
: eaching units for gifted childrer 
Character education a a or 
: ’ Teachers’ problems with excey 
Nareotie education é , 
a tional children 
Science . ; 
art Value of special groups for execey 
Ar : : 
oa °F tional children 
Children’s interests , : a : : 
Edueation of crippled children 
2. Secondary school 
f ' rural areas PoP 
Hygiene . : . 
Hi, ki ' Higher education of the blind 
ome-making courses: how we i es ; 
‘ ‘ : Statisties of special schools an 
inherit 
classes 
Vocational State organization for education 
‘cupational information course’ : . 
Occuy ational RSOSMASION CONTE of exceptional children 
Standards in manual arts 2. Negroes 
t. Special subjects: Rural education for negroes 
Music in edueation Statisties of negro education 
Educational significance of school Backgrounds of negro college st 
eafeterias dents 
5. Special techniques 3. Adults — 
Effectiveness of radio in extension Adult education through state « 
work partments 
Edueation by radio in Germany Parent education survey 
C. Welfare and Adjustment Private commercial schools 
1. Health and recreation 4. Outlying parts of U. 8. 
Physique of school children Edueation in Porto Rico and Vr 


Nutrition of school children gin Islands 
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Other groups 

Edueation provisions in Southern 
mountains 

Edueation of Spanish-speaking 
children in the Southwest 


cher Edueation 


\dministration 

State control of higher education 

Economies in higher education 

Student personnel programs 

Migration of college students 

Land-grant college statistics 

Statisties of universities and col- 
leges 

\ims and objectives in graduate 
education 

Reports of research in higher edu- 
cation 

Curriculum 

Collegiate education for business 

Camp leadership courses 

Open-air theater and college dra- 
maties 

Home economies courses 

Business education in the junior 
colleges 

Personnel 

Home economies staffs 

eign School Systems 

Current developments 

Effeets of depression on education 
in other countries 

Survey of edueational progress in 
foreign countries 

National programs 

Higher education in France 

Higher edueation in Norway 

Higher edueation in Denmark 

Higher edueation in Poland 

fi Projects 

Self-survey outlines 

Health provisions 

Organization 

Guidance 
‘onomies in administration 

Larger units 
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Budgets and accounting 

Techniques for large classes 

Utilization of buildings 

School and community programs 

Elimination of small Schools and 
classes 


Analysis of College Surveys.—Dr. Walter 
C. Eells, professor of education at Stan 
ford University, and editor of The Junior 
College Journal, has been granted sab 
batical leave for the year 1933-34. He is 
spending the time in Washington City, 
working in the field of higher education, 
under a special grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. The special problem to which 
he is devoting his attention is ‘‘an analy- 
sis and appraisal of the various surveys 
of higher education made in the last 
twenty years, so as to isolate the tech- 


niques most valid for the future.’ 


Kentucky Educational Commission.- 
The Kentucky Educational Commission 
was created by the 1932 General Assem- 
bly to make a comprehensive survey of 
publie education in the Commonwealth 
and to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the 1934 General Assembly 
The Commission consisted of four lay 
members and four educators appointed by 
the Governor, with James H. Richmond, 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction, as 
ex-officio. chairman. At its first meeting, 
the Commission made provision for a 
group of committees comprising more 
than one hundred Kentucky educators 
who donated their time and service. 
Funds for the work of the Commission 
were provided by the Kentucky Education 
Association, the Kentucky Negro Educa 
tion Association, and the General Educa 
tion Board of New York City. 

After nearly two years’ work, the Com- 


mission’s report is completed and has 
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been published in a volume of some 350 
pages which came off the press in Oc 
tober. 

The report deals with: (1) a philoso- 
phy of public education in Kentucky, 
2) the plan of organization and admin- 


stration of Kentucky’s public schools 


with accompanying recommendations for 
a more effective and efficient plan for the 
state, and ; school costs, support of 
public education, and financial adminis- 
tration of the publie schools with accom- 
panying recommendations for an im 
proved plan of financing public education 

the state. Many of the Commission’s 
recommendations may be effected im- 
mediately without any additional outlay 
of funds. Indeed, many of them will 
afford for less money the same measure 
of school service which the state has been 
realizing. Other recommendations look 
toward the improvement of the state's 
program of school service from a long 
time pot of view. Taken together, the 
two sets of recommendations constitute a 
proposed course for the state to follow in 


g¢ available to all of its children an 


= 


maki 
acceptable minimum program of educa 
tional opportunities, both from an im 
mediate as well as a long-time point of 
view. 

From time to time, various phases of 
the work have been made public through 


the press and through mailings to selected 


groups of laymen. On March 1, the State 
Department of Education began publica. 
tion of an Educational Bulletin, issued 
monthly and given wide distribution, and 
this has been devoted largely to the work 
of the Commission. At the state conven 
tion in April, the Kentucky Education 
Association decided to make interpreta 
tion of the CommiSsion’s findings its 
major objective for the year and, for this 
purpose, has set up an Interpretation 
Committee Funds necessary for this 
work have been appropriated by both the 
State Association and the affiliated Dis 
trict Associations. The Interpretation 
Committee has adopted a complete pro 
gram which provides for: (1) organiza 
tion of committees in each district and 
county of the state, (2) the employment 
of a full-time executive secretary ani 
the setting up of a central office to codrdi 
nate the activities of all committees & 
gaged in the work, (3) ecodperation with 
various lay organizations in support of 
education and (4) the liberal use of news 
paper releases, radio broadcasts, and lit 
erature mailed to selected groups of citi 
zens. A summary of the Commission’s 
findings and reccmmendations, including 
a ‘*platform statement,’’ is being give 


wide distribution and it is hoped that the 


complete report can be placed the 
hands of virtually every teacher in the 
state. 
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